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TWO  DOLLARS 


by  Lee  Walker,  Editor  Virginia  Wildlife  magazine 


Imost  70  years  ago  C.  F.  Delabarre,  editor 
of  the  newly  created  bulletin  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Wildlife  Federation  and  Virginia  Wildlife 
Conservation  Council  wrote,  "Still  rejoicing  be- 
cause of  the  telegram  we  received  from  Carol 
Shoemaker  only  an  hour  ago  that  the  Federal 
Aid  bill  [The  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration 
Act,  popularly  know  as  the  Pittman-Robertson 
Act,  was  approved  by  Congress  on  September 
2, 1937]  had  passed  Congress,  we  send  tliis  first 
issue  of  Virginia  Wildlife  to  press,  hoping  that  it 
will  stir  more  Virginians  to  real  enthusiasm  for 
wildlife  restoration.  The  foundation  for  sound 
wildlife  programs  has  been  laid.  Facts  concern- 
ing wildlife  problems  are  available  to  us 
through  the  research  units.  Federal  bureaus, 
and  the  colleges.  This  publication  is  designed  to 
get  those  facts  to  persons  who  need  them  and 
use  them:  sportsmen.  Garden  Club  members, 
nature  lovers,  teachers,  youth  groups,  and  just 
plain  citizens  who  feel  that  wildlife  is  a  natural 
resource  worth  restoring.  We  want  this  publica- 
tion to  be  interesting  as  well  as  informative. 
Suggestions  and  criticism  will  be  welcomed." 

On  September  1, 1937,  the  Virgima  Wildlife 
Conservation  Council,  a  cooperative  agency 
made  up  of  representatives  from  the  Virginia 
Wildlife  Federation  and  Virginia  Commission 
of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  embarked  on  es- 
tablishing a  new  educational  outreach  program 
called  Virginia  Wildlife  magazine.  In  addition  to 
publishing  Virginia  Wildlife,  which  was  de- 
signed to  give  Virginians  accurate  information 
on  wildlife  and  natural  resource-related  issues, 
the  new  educational  outreach  program  began 
offering  schools  and  organizations  educational 
materials  such  as  motion  picture  films,  exhibits, 
and  additional  publications,  as  well  as  arrang- 
ing for  competent  speakers  to  travel  the  state  to 
address  wildlife  conservation  issues  important 
to  the  citizens  of  the  commonwealth. 

That  very  first  issue  of  Virginia  Wildlife  was 
published  in  September  1937,  and  offered  to  the 
public  for  the  staggering  subscription  price  of  25 
cents  for  12  issues  per  year.  The  original  idea  be- 
hind creating  Virginia  Wildlife  was  not  to  pro- 
duce a  publication  that  would  compete  against 
other  commercial  wildlife  magazines  of  the  day, 
such  as  Field  and  Stream  or  Outdoor  Life  that  re- 


lied heavily  on  advertising  and  subscription 
money  to  survive,  but  to  create  an  affordable 
educational  tool  specific  to  the  needs  of  inform- 
ing and  educating  people  about  Virginia's 
wildlife  arid  nattiral  resources.  The  major  head- 
lines of  that  very  first  issue  read:  More  Deer  And 
Quail;  More  Unpolluted  Streams;  More  Woodland, 
Birds,  and  Wildflowers-These  Are  The  Major  Objec- 
tives Of  The  Virginia  Wildlife  Federation  and  Game 
Commission  Expands  Turkey  Restoration  Program. 
Those  were  the  important  wildlife  issues  of  the 
time  and  ironically  they  still  reflect  topics  that 
reach  to  the  heart  of  every  sportsman  and 
woman  in  Virginia. 

The  educational  goals  set  forth  by  the  then 
Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  con- 
tinues to  be  the  cornerstone  of  the  Department's 
outreach  efforts.  Rather  than  motion  pictures, 
which  were  the  latest  technology  in  the  30s,  it's 
now  DVDs  and  powerftil  computers  that  re- 
place old  labor-intensive  typesetting  machines 
to  produce  Virginia  Wildlife  and  other  publica- 
tions. No  matter  how  high  tech  things  have  got- 
ten since  then,  some  things  never  change.  As  in 
those  early  days,  the  Department  still  relies  on 
the  hard  work  of  its  dedicated  staff  to  effectively 
go  through  the  state  to  serve  the  public  and  to 
get  the  word  out  about  wildlife  and  outdoor  is- 
sues that  affect  all  of  us. 

As  Virginia  Wildlife  approaches  its  70th  an- 
niversary it  is  still  important  that  we  hear  from 
you.  We  continue  to  work  hard  each  month  to 
produce  an  outdoor  magazine  that's  not  only 
interesting,  but  also  informative.  As  with  that 
first  issue,  we  welcome  your  suggestions  and 
comments,  expecially  on  articles  tliat  are  impor- 
tant to  you.  The  goal  of  Virginia  Wildlife  contin- 
ues to  focus  on  how  we  can  better  educate  peo- 
ple, so  v/e  can  all  become  better  stewards  of  our 
natural  resources.  Help  us  to  continue  this 
award-winning  magazine  with  your  comments 
and  financial  support.  Virginia  Wildlife  also 
makes  the  perfect  gift  that  can  be  enjoyed  by 
family  and  friends  throughout  the  year. 

Remember,  together  we  can  carry  on  the 
vision  to  educate  people  about  Virginia's  great 
outdoors  and  why  it  is  worthy  of  protection  and 
restoration. 
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Mission  Statement 


T(i  manage  Virginia's  wildlife  and  inland  fi.'^h  to  maintain  optimum  populations  of  all  species  to  serve  the  needs 

of  the  Commonwealth;  to  provide  opportunity  for  all  to  enjoy  wildlife,  inland  fish,  hoating  and  related  outdoor 

recreation;  to  promote  safety  for  persons  and  property  in  connection  with  hoating,  himting  and  fishing. 

Dedicated  to  the  Conservation  of  Virginia's  Wildlife  and  "Natural  Resources 
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"This  publication  is  intended  for  general  informa- 
tional purposes  only  and  every  effort  has  been  made 
to  ensure  its  accuracy.  The  information  contained 
herein  does  not  serve  as  a  legal  representation  of  fish 
and  wildlife  laws  or  regulations.  The  Virginia 
Department  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  does  not 
assume  responsibility  for  any  change  in  dates,  regu- 
lations, or  information  that  may  occur  after  publica- 
tion." 


About  the  cover: 

The  aiffe  J  grouse 
{Bonasa  umbellm ) 
is  a  popular  game 
bird  in  Virginia. 
Each  year  the 
VDGIF  conducts 
a  study  that  in- 
cludes springtime 
drumming  sur- 
veys and  fall 
hunter  surveys 
to  monitor  the 
grouse  population 
status  in  Virginia. 
T~he  information 
gathered  assists  the  Department  in 
regulating  hunting  season  lengths 
and  bag  limits.  If  you  would  like  to 
learn  more  about  ruffed  grouse  and 
where  to  hunt  them  in  Virginia  visit 
the  Department's  Web  site  and  just 
click  FIND  GAME  or  check  out  the 
Ruffed  Grouse  Society  at: 
www.  nififedgrousesociety.org. 
©John  R.Ford 
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The  Shotgun  Advantage 

by  Bruce  Ingram 
With  new  design  innovations  and  greater  versatili- 
ty, the  popularity  of  hunting  deer  with  a  shotgun  is 
on  the  rise. 


If  you  don't  know  Jack. . . 

you  don't  know  jack. 

by  Bmce  Lemmert 
Wildlife  biologist,  sportsman  and  conservation 
pioneer-Jack  Gwynn. 

A  Special  Day  for  Special  People 

by  Denny  Quaiff 
The  right  to  hunt  and  fish  is  often  taken  for  granted. 
Providing  a  special  day  for  those  who  have  fought  for 
our  freedom  is  the  "American  Way"  of  saying  thanks 
for  this  great  sacrifice. 


Growing  Wild  at  Ruby  F.  Carver 
Elementary 

by  Gail  Brown 
The  first  in  a  series  of  articles  featuring  Virginia 
Naturally  Schools. 

Drumming  Up  Business 

by  Tee  Clarkscin 
If  you're  not  in  the  thick  of  things  or  dreading  a 
mountain  climb,  then  you're  not  in  grouse  country. 

Z  O  Answering  to  the  Beat  of  a  Different  Dnimmer 
by  Lee  Walker 
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Naturally  Wild 

Cooper's  Hawk 

On  The  Water 

Weather  Emergencies  and 
Preparation 

Recipes 

Return  of  the  Striper 

Photo  Tips 

Memory  Cards:  Fihn  for  Digital 
Cameras 


The  Shotgun  Adva 


Whether  you're  in 

the  Blue  Ridge 

Mountains  or  on 

Virginias  Eastern  Shore, 

more  and  more  people  are 

seeing  the  benefits  and 

versatility  of  hunting 

with  a  shotgun. 

by  Bruce  Ingram 

Last  November  19  on  the  open- 
ing day  of  Virginia's  regular 
gun  season,  dawn  found  me 
overlooking  a  Franklin  County  field. 
By  7:00  a.m.,  I  had  tallied  22  shots  and 
by  9:30  a.m.,  the  total  reached  37.  The 
reason  I  was  counting  because  it  was 
the  only  thing  I  had  to  do  to  occupy 
my  mind,  as  I  had  not  seen  any 
whitetails.  My  original  plan  had  been 
to  employ  a  rifle  while  on  stand,  for  it 
was  surely  the  deer  gun  best  suited 
for  coverage  of  the  200-)'ard  long 
field.  The  hunting  pressure  was  such, 
however,  that  no  whitetail  had  dared 
come  into  the  open,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  rut  was  on. 


It  was  then  that  I  went  back  to  my 
vehicle,  stashed  my  30.06,  and  head- 
ed for  a  Pigg  River  bottomland  thick- 
et, my  12-gauge  Remington  1100  au- 
toloader in  tow.  When  the  creek  bot- 
tom was  nearly  within  sight,  I 
jumped  a  bedded  four  pointer  and 
two  does,  more  proof  that  I  had  been 
foolish  to  take  a  stand  overlooking  a 
field. 

Finally  I  arrived  on  a  point  about 
20  yards  above  the  creek  bottom,  and 
the  habitat  looked  ideal.  On  the  far 
side  of  the  river,  rhododendron 
shrouded  the  waterway;  and  on  the 


near  side,  Virginia  pines,  both  stand- 
ing and  fallen,  created  a  dense  web  of 
vegetation.  Below  me,  I  easily  made 
out  a  number  of  well-worn  game 
trails. 

At  11:15  a.m.,  after  being  on 
stand  just  an  hour,  I  heard  the  sounds 
of  deer  moving  through  the  bottom. 
Just  a  few  seconds  later,  two  does,  a 
buck  on  their  heels,  ambled  by.  I 
quickly  raised  and  mounted  the  au- 
toloader and  fired  once  at  the  lead 
doe.  Then  I  immediately  trained  the 
gun  on  the  second  doe  and  fired  a 
single  time  at  her. 
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A  few  seconds  later,  I  began  to 
field  dress  the  closer  doe,  which  had 
dropped  immediately.  The  second 
one  lay  just  20  yards  distant.  Soon  I 
began  the  arduous,  though  joyful, 
process  of  dragging  two  whitetails  to 
my  vehicle. 

It  was  the  first  time  in  my  hunt- 
ing career  that  I  had  killed  a  pair  of 
whitetails  in  one  day,  and  I  was  glad 
to  be  afield  in  a  county  such  as 
Franklin  that  features  a  two-deer  per 
day  limit.  But  I  was  also  glad  to  have 
been  hunting  with  a  shotgtm,  even 
though  Franklin  is  one  of  the  counties 
east  of  the  Blue  Ridge  that  allows  the 
use  of  rifles.  Quite  frankly,  at  least 
three  advantages  exist  concerning 
the  employment  of  scatterguns  for 
Virginia  whitetails. 


Left:  Active  scrapes  are  often  found  in 
heavy  cover  throughout  the  Old 
Dominion,  This  type  of  situation  is 
tailor  made  for  hunting  with  a  shot- 
gun. Right:  Positioning  yourself  near 
where  acorns  are  falling  is  a  viable 
tactic  for  Virginia  shotgunners. 
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Advantage  One:  The  Heavy 
Cover  Scenario 

No  matter  where  you  pursue 
deer  in  the  Commonwealth — a 
swamp  in  Tidewater,  a  clearcut  in  the 
Piedmont,  or  a  mountain  laurel 
thicket  in  the  Mountain  region — few 
guns  excel  in  heavy  cover  the  way  a 
12  gauge  fueled  with  buckshot  does. 

For  example,  last  November  in 
Franklin,  I  selected  that  particular 
stand  site  because  I  could  not  see  far- 
ther than  40  yards  in  any  direction. 
And  that  distance  is  the  effective 


scopes,  when  I  have  to  take  a  quick 
shot.  To  once  again  use  the  Franklin 
County  outing  as  an  example,  aiioth- 
er  reason  I  selected  that  stand  site 
was  because  I  would  be  shooting 
downhill  at  a  short  distance.  Al- 
though plenty  of  folks  were  in  the 
woods  that  day,  I  was  confident  be- 
forehand that  if  I  had  to  take  an  im- 
mediate shot,  I  could  do  so  in  perfect 
safety.  Even  if  I  had  missed,  the  pel- 
lets would  soon  have  lost  energy  and 
buried  into  the  forest  duff. 

I  also  knew  that  from  long  prac- 
tice, I  could  rapidly  shoulder  the 


coming  increasingly  scarce,  as  Vir- 
ginia is  one  of  this  country's  states 
that  is  most  rapidly  increasing  in 
population.  In  Botetourt  County 
where  I  live,  orchards  and  dairy  and 
cattle  farms  are  quickly  metamor- 
phosing into  just  another  subdivi- 
sion. 

For  instance,  on  one  former  farm 
where  I  hunt,  a  series  of  homes  rest 
on  five  or  more  acre  wooded  lots. 
Deer  thrive  in  this  type  of  habitat,  as 
they  are  able  to  consume  their  stan- 
dard diet  of  not  only  acorns  and  wild 
soft  mast,  but  also  of  such  suburban 
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range  of  my  Remington  1100  au- 
toloader. The  greater  range  of  a  rifle 
in  that  situation  is  irrelevant. 

Now  I  know  there  are  certain  ri- 
fles famous  for  their  "brush  busting" 
ability,  but,  to  me,  nothing  cuts 
tlirough  vegetation  like  the  10  pellets 
of  000  or  the  15  pellets  of  00  loads  do. 
By  no  means  am  I  suggesting  that 
hunters  "shoot  through"  heavy  cover 
in  order  to  kill  a  deer  or  any  other 
game  animal.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  in 
many  Virginia  forests  leaves,  twigs 
and  small  branches  often  exist  be- 
tween us  and  our  quarry.  And  buck- 
shot pellets  will  slice  through  light 
vegetation  quite  well. 

Advantage  Two: 
The  Quick  Shot  Scenario 

I  also  prefer  shotguns,  sans 


shotgun,  locate  a  deer  with  my  open 
sites  and  ribbed  barrel,  and  squeeze 
the  trigger — all  in  a  fluid  motion. 
And  because  I  was  in  a  two  deer  per 
day  county,  I  still  had  sufficient  time 
to  repeat  the  same  process  on  the 
trailing  doe. 

Would  a  scoped  rifle  been  as  ef- 
fective in  this  scenario?  Obviously,  I 
can't  answer  that  question  for  other 
readers,  but,  as  for  me,  there's  no 
question  that  given  my  less  than  stel- 
lar reflexes,  those  two  does  would 
have  passed  beyond  my  stand  and 
range  of  view  before  I  found  them  in 
a  scope. 

Advantage  Three:  The 
Suburban  Woodlot  Scenario 

Throughout  much  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, wildlife  habitat  is  be- 


niceties  as  backyard  apples,  pears, 
tomatoes  and  ornamental  flowers. 

One  Botetourt  homeowner  often 
complains  of  the  deer  eating  her  hy- 
drangea; another  grumbles  that  the 
whitetails  won't  leave  her  pear  tree 
alone.  In  this  type  of  situation,  al- 
tliough  I  can  legally  and  safely  em- 
ploy a  rifle,  I  feel  more  comfortable 
with  my  shotgim. 

Another  advantage  of  using  a 
shotgun  in  suburbia  is  the  anchoring 
power  of  buckshot.  Again  to  use 
those  Franklin  County  does  as  an  ex- 
ample, one  fell  instantaneously;  the 
other  only  traveled  20  yards.  I  keep 
detailed  records  of  every  whitetail  I 
kill,  and  in  2004,  I  shot  a  Botetourt 
County  doe  at  35  yards  in  a  pine 
thicket,  and  it  too  dropped  where  it 
stood.  The  vear  before,  another  Bote- 
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tourt  County  doe  only  managed  to 
make  it  15  yards  before  collapsing;  I 
had  shot  that  deer  at  a  distance  of  12 
yards  in  a  red  cedar  grove. 

Don't  think  that  the  shotgun  and 
buckshot  combination  will  only  tag  a 
doe.  In  2003,  I  harvested  a  clecent 
Botetourt  buck  that  dropped  in  its 
tracks — its  distance  was  just  30  yards, 
and  the  buck  had  been  busily  makirig 
a  scrape  when  I  fired.  When  we  deer 
hunters  are  afield  in  suburbia,  we 
need  a  gun  that  puts  down  deer 
quickly  cind  humanely- — and  a  shot- 
gun does  so  admirably.  No  hunter 


"For  any  company's  standard 
lead  buckshot  loads,  I  recommend 
that  shots  be  taken  at  40  yards  and 
under,"  emphasizes  Stevenson.  "For 
copper  and  nickel  plated  loads,  you 
might  add  as  much  as  10  yards  in 
range.  Plated  loads  retain  more 
speed,  have  better  aerodynamics, 
and  don't  deform  as  much  when 
passing  through  a  choke.  I  do  not 
promote  buckshot  of  any  kind  for 
distances  over  50  yards.  The  energy 
per  pellet  is  just  not  there. 

"Every  gun  patterns  very  differ- 
entlv  with  buckshot,  too.  For  exam- 


Above:  Understanding  the  limitations 
of  your  firearm  and  the  effectiveness 
for  taking  the  game  that  you  are  pursu- 
ing is  key  to  a  successful  hunt.  A  shot- 
gun performs  admirably  when  a  white- 
tail  is  within  30  to  40  yards.  Right:  The 
author  with  a  Botetourt  County  doe 
that  he  killed  with  his  Remington  1100 
autoloader. 


wants  a  deer  that  he  has  shot  to  expire 
in  someone's  yard. 

Effective  Range 

Eddie  Stevenson,  public  relations 
manager  for  Remington,  has  spent 
much  of  his  adult  life  hunting  in  the 
Piedmont  of  Virginia  and  North  Car- 
olina. He  says  the  most  important  as- 
pect of  shotgunning  for  whitetails  is 
knowing  a  gun's  effective  range. 


another  deaf  hunter  and  lose  the  abil- 
ity to  hear  a  deer  or  turkey  walking 
toward  me.  To  put  matters  in  context, 
the  danger  zone  for  hearing  loss  be- 
gins at  about  85  dB,  approximately 
the  sound  of  a  lawn  mower.  Some 
shotgtms  and  rifles  have  ratings  of 
over  140  dB. 

That's  why  this  past  winter  I  vis- 
ited Dr.  Duncan  MacAllister,  an  audi- 
ologist  with  the  Hearing  Center  in 
Roanoke.  After  testing,  he  coiifirmed 
that  although  I  had  experienced 
some  hearing  loss,  my  precautions 
had  resulted  in  my  having  better 
hearing  than  most  people  my  age. 
MacAllister  also  arranged  for  me  to 
obtain  a  pair  of  hearing  protection 
devices  made  by  Microtech 
(loww.heariiig-aid.coin). 

My  suggestion  to  this  maga- 
zine's readers,  regardless  of  what 
kind  of  gtm  they  use,  is  to  research 
the  hearing  protection  products 
available  on  the  market  and  consider 
being  fitted  with  one  of  them. 

This  November,  whetlier  you  go 
afield  in  a  Virginia  county  that  allows 
rifles  or  not,  consider  toting  a  12 
gauge.  In  a  number  of  situations,  this 
gun  performs  admirably.    H 

Bruce  Ingram  is  the  author  of  the  folloiuijig 
books:  The  James  River  Guide,  The  New 
River  Guide  and  The  Shenandoah /Rappa- 
hannock Rivers  Guide.  For  more  information 
contact:  Bruce  Ingrain,  P.O.  Box  429,  Fincastle, 
VA  24090  or  at  bcjngram&'juno.coin. 


pie,  niy  Remington  870  with  a  full 
choke  works  great  with  our  00  shot, 
but  the  pattern  goes  to  pieces  with 
000.  Why  my  gun  is  that  way,  I  have 
no  idea,  but  many  guns,  no  matter 
the  manufacturer,  are  temperamental 
like  that. 

"In  addition  to  the  range  restric- 
tions, I  also  suggest  that  hunters  new 
to  using  buckshot  follow  this  simple 
rule:  if  you  don't  know  your  gun  and 
how  it  performs,  don't  use  buck- 
shot." 

Protect  Your  Hearing 

For  over  15  years,  I  have  worn 
hearing  protection  while  small  game 

hunting  and  for  the  past  tliree  years,  I  e 

have  donned  protection  while  deer  H 

hunting.  The  reason  why  is  that  I  be-  s 

came  fearful  that  I  would  become  just  m 
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naturally  as  sleep. " 

Willa  Gather,  Virginia  born  novelist. 
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would  come  later.  He  was  bom  on  a 
small  farm  in  Page  County,  Iowa, 
near  a  little  town  called  Shenandoah, 
in  1928.  This  was  a  typical  mid-west 
farm  of  the  time,  raising  com,  wheat, 
oats,  alfalfa  and  feeder  cattle.  Despite 
the  fact  that  Jack's  father  had  left  the 
scene  before  Jack  really  knew  him, 
young  Gwynn  seemed  to  lead  a  rela- 
tively happy  childhood. 

By  age  11,  Jack's  mother,  Mer- 
cedes, had  moved  he  and  his  older 
brother  to  town.  In  this  case,  town 
was  all  the  way  to  Lincoln,  Nebraska, 
which  was  near  the  maternal  grand- 
parent's farm  and  other  maternal  rel- 
atives. Jack  still  had  the  opportunity 
to  do  farm  chores  on  his  grandpar- 
ent's farm,  but  now  was  able  to  earn 
real  money.  A  morning  paper  route 
was  completed  before  school  started 
each  day  and  Jack  worked  at  his  Aunt 
Nellie's  small  grocery  store  after 
school.  Jack  affectionately  described 
Aunt  Nellie  as  a  "tough  old  bird." 
War  rationing  (WWII)  was  in  effect 


Left:  Jack  Gwynn  served  two  hitches 
in  the  Navy  and  was  in  and  out  of 
college  two  times  before  successfully 
finding  his  life's  work,  wildlife 
management,  at  the  University  of 
Michigan.  Below:  Newly  married  and 
just  graduated  from  college.  Jack  and 
wife,  Ellen,  arrived  in  Charlottesville 
in  1956,  The  Gwynn's  raised  four 
children  and  have  lived  in  the  same 
house  for  a  half-century. 


by  Bruce  Lemmert 


\\  i  any  a  Virginia  deer  hunter 
\     /]      has  packed  home  the  veni- 

V_y  \m  son  with  nary  a  thought  of 
Jack  Gwynn.  That's  not  unusual.  It  is 
usually  not  a  good  thing  for  a  wildlife 
biologist's  name  to  become  a  house- 
hold name.  Most  hunters  simply 
want  to  hunt.  It's  not  much  more 
complicated  than  that,  and  that  is  the 
beauty  of  it.  But  there  is  always  a 
story  behind  the  story. 

A  half-century  ago  a  young  man 
came  to  Virginia  as  a  recent  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Michigan.  He 


may  have  had  Iowa  hay  seeds  in  his 
pockets  and  Navy  salt-sea  mist  in  his 
hair,  but  most  importantly,  he  came 
to  practice  the  relatively  new  profes- 
sion of  wildlife  management.  Jack 
Gwynn  was  hired  to  be  the  new  wild 
turkey  research  biologist,  by  the  Vir- 
ginia Commission  of  Game  and  In- 
land Fisheries  on  July  1,  1956.  With 
spirited  self-assurance  and  dash.  Jack 
came  with  new  ideas  to  test,  grit  in  his 
craw  and  the  work  ethic  of  a  farmer. 

Jack  Gwynn  didn't  grow  up 
wanting  to  be  a  wildlife  biologist. 
There  was  no  such  thing  as  a  wildlife 
biologist  when  Jack  was  a  kid.  That 
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Gwynn's  master's  thesis  was  on  endo 
and  ecto-parasites  of  muskrats  on 
Michigan's  Upper  Peninsula. 


when  Jack  worked  there,  with 
stamps  required  for  such  products  as 
meat  and  gasoline.  Jack  was  also  able 
to  pick  up  some  extra  change  setting 
pins  at  the  local  bowling  alley  on 
weekends. 

In  1945  Jack  Gwynn  graduated 
from  Lincoln  High  School.  Those 
young  people  today  trying  to  figure 
out  where  fJiey  fit  into  this  complicat- 
ed world  can  possibly  take  some 
comfort  in  Jack's  struggle  to  find  his 
life's  work.  With  World  War  II  wind- 
ing down  as  Jack  graduated  from 
high  school.  Jack  enrolled  at  the  Um- 
versity  of  Nebraska.  At  the  sugges- 
tion of  a  friend,  and  virtually  on  a 
whim,  Gwynn  decided  to  major  in 
civil  engineering.  You  don't  major  in 
engineering  on  a  whim,  so  a  year 
later  Jack  found  himself  as  a  proud 
member  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
serving  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Tucson  in  the 
Pacific. 

After  this  first  hitch  in  the  Navy, 
Jack  returned  to  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska, this  time  as  a  journalism 
major.  Journalism  turned  into  a  biolo- 
gy major,  and  this  wasn't  really  it  ei- 
ther. Jack  soon  found  himself  back  in 
the  Navy.  When  Gwynn  finished  his 
second  stint  in  the  Navy,  he  headed 
for  the  University  of  Michigan  where 
he  found  both  his  life's  work  and  his 
life's  mate. 


Ellen  Comper  was  one  of  two  fe- 
males at  the  University  of  Michigan's 
School  of  Natural  Resources  in  the 
mid  1950s.  Ellen  said  she  met  Jack  in 
a  lab  class,  "over  a  dead  pheasant." 
Jack  later  gave  Ellen  an  engagement 
ring  in  a  fire  tower  on  Michigan's 
Upper  Peninsula.  In  the  summer  of 
1956,  tMs  young  couple  both  gradu- 
ated from  the  University  of  Michigan 
at  Ann  Arbor.  Ellen  obtained  a  Mas- 
ter of  Science  degree  in  botany.  Jack 
earned  a  Master  of  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment degree.  They  were  then  mar- 
ried in  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  where 
Ellen  is  from,  and  soon  set  up  house- 
keeping in  the  house  in  Char- 
lottesville where  they  have  lived  for 
the  past  five  decades.  They  raised 
four  kids  iii  process. 

Within  a  couple  of  years  after 
joining  the  Game  Commission,  Jack 
also  took  on  duties  as  the  deer  biolo- 
gist. Many  counties  in  Virginia  had 
little  or  no  deer  in  the  mid  1950s.  Vir- 
ginia Tech  Professor  of  Wildlife  Man- 
agement, the  late  Dr.  Henry  Mosby, 
sometimes  used  hyperbole  to  de- 
scribe the  wants  and  expectations  of 
the  average  deer  hunter  of  the  day. 
"He  wants  to  see  deer  when  he  goes 
out.  Then,  he  wants  to  see  more  deer 
each  time  out.  Then  why  not  have  a 
deer  behind  each  bush.  After  that, 
why  not  two  deer  behind  each 
bush. .  .and  well,  if  there  are  two  deer 
behind  each  bush,  who  knows,  pretty 


Jack  and  fellow  VDGIF  biologist,  Irv 
Kenyon,  occasionally  took  bird  hunting 
trips  out  of  state.  Above:  Jack  with 
Try's  dog.  Juice,  on  a  grouse  hunt  in 
Michigan.  Below:  Irv  showing  his  dog 
proper  water  retrieving  techniques  in 
Nebraska.  Irv  said,  "Neither  Jack  nor  I 
are  very  good  wing  shots." 

soon  we  will  have  more."  These  je- 
june expectations  may  not  have 
seemed  far  off  the  mark  for  some. 

Jack  Gwynn  did  Indeed  preside 
over  the  golden  years  of  deer  and 
deer  hunting  in  Virginia.  During 
Jack's  tenure  as  deer  biologist,  the 
whitetail  deer  saturated  nearly  every 
nook  and  cranny  in  Virginia.  Deer 
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harvest  statistics  increased  virtually 
every  year.  But  success  of  this  natvire 
also  has  its  down  side.  Like  a  winning 
football  coach,  expectations  seemed 
to  increase  with  each  new  harvest 
record. 

In  the  mid-60s,  Gwynn  pre- 
scribed some  antlerless  deer  seasons, 
that  many  thought  allowed  too  many 
doe  deer  to  be  taken.  Some  believed 
that  a  threshold  had  been  crossed 
that  was  detrimental  to  the  overall 
deer  herd  health.  Much  teeth-gnash- 
ing went  on.  The  bucks-only  law  had 
been  a  tool  of  deer  management  to 
help  deer  populations  expand.  The 
sportsmen  of  the  day  embraced  the 
idea  of  only  shooting  antlered  deer 
and  the  outdoor  press  did  their  good 


job  of  spreading  the  word.  And,  of 
course,  the  game  wardens  had  en- 
forced the  buck  law  with  old  testa- 
ment zeal.  Woe-be-it  to  the  man  that 
unlawfully  killed  a  doe.  Even  legally 
killing  a  doe  was  shunned  in  some 
circles. 

Despite  the  problem,  Virginia 
deer  hunting  prospered  and  did  very 
well.  Virginia  hunters  seemed  to  be 
ahead  of  the  curve,  with  respect  to  ac- 
cepting a  balanced  deer  harvest. 
Other  states  were  not  so  fortunate. 
Some  states  still  do  not  have  a  handle 
on  it.  Jack  was  the  guide.  Valerius 
Geist,  a  world  renowned  expert  on 
the  history  and  behavior  of  large 
mammals  was  asked  to  comment  on 
Jack  Gwynn.  "Jack  Gwymi  is  a  treas- 
ure!... Wildlife  management  is  not 
science.  It  is  the  application  of  science 
in  a  context.  And  context  is  what  one 
must  have  to  understand  success  and 
failure.  Context  is  dealing  with  peo- 
ple! Context  is  politics!  Context  is  sur- 
prising  input  from  unforeseen 
sources.  Context  is  not  science,  but  in- 
escapably relevant  for  successful 
management.  And  that  is  what  Jack 
Gwynn  embodies  in  a  remarkable 
manner..." 

Of  course,  anyone  that  shared  the 
office  building  with  Jack  also  shared 
their  office  with  him.  Gwynn's  office 
was  a  source  of  amusement  for  any 
who  had  ever  seen  it.  Cluttered  was 
an  understatement.  "Jack  never 


threw  anything  out,"  was  a  common 
refrain.  Current  fur  bearer  biologist, 
Mike  Fies,  said,  laughingly,  "Jack  had 
so  much  stuff  in  his  office  he  couldn't 
really  work  there.  He  would  work  in 
everyone  else's  office  when  they 
were  not  there.  Another  thing,  when 
Jack  got  going  on  something,  he  did- 
n't kiiow  when  to  quit.  He  may  work 
all  night  long.  We'd  come  in,  in  the 
morning  and  there  is  Jack,  curled  up 
in  the  corner  catching  some  sleep." 
Retired  quail  biologist,  Irv  Kenyon, 
was  asked  if  he  had  ever  seen  Jack's 
office.  After  some  stammering,  Irv 
replied,  politely,  "Yes,  I've  seen  it." 
Another  pause,  and  then,  "\  was  the 
one  that  actually  helped  liim  clean  it 
out  when  he  retired."  Irv  said  this  in  a 
manner  that  indicated  that  there 
must  be  a  great  friendsliip  involved. 

Jack  Gwynn  is  a  lifelong  learner. 
Jack  kept  abreast  of  new  findings  and 
trends.  He  was  active  in  The  Wildlife 
Society  (TWS)  and  remains  so  to  this 
day.  Jack  didn't  just  work  on  deer  and 
turkey.  He  worked  on  dove  and 
squirrel  projects.  He  assisted  on  the 
military  bases.  Jack  formulated  re- 
ports on  the  Gathright  project.  Possi- 
bly more  than  anything  else,  he 
helped  others  with  their  projects.  Irv 
Kenyon  and  Jack  went  on  a  bird 
hunting  trip  to  Nebraska  together  in 
1978.  Irv  said,  "You  know,  I  think  that 
was  the  first  vacation  Jack  had  taken 
since  he  came  on  (1956)  with  the 
Commission." 

The  computer  knocked  many  of 
Jack  Gwynn's  generation  completely 
out  of  the  saddle.  Many  from  that 
generation  saw  the  handwriting  on 
the  wall.  The  new  technology  was 
hard  for  many  to  understand  or  com- 
prehend. They  retired  or  moved  on. 
Or  they  simply  ignored  the  in- 
evitable. Not  Jack.  Jack  early  on  saw 
the  computer  for  the  useful  tool  that  it 
was.  He  embraced  the  new  teclinolo- 
gy  and  used  it  for  the  time  saver  it 


Above  left:  Jack  with  Juke  on  a 
grouse  hunting  trip  to  Michigan.  Left: 
Early  equipment  and  techniques  for 
trapping  wild  turkeys  had  to  be  impro- 
vised. Gwynn  is  on  left  constructing  a 
holding  pen  with  a  co-worker. 
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could  be.  "With  the  computer,  we 
could  hatch  out  reports  in  a  day  that 
had  previously  taken  us  a  week," 
Jack  said.  Jack  is  not  one  to  change  for 
change  sake,  nor  is  he  one  to  latch  on 
to  a  fad.  But  he  is  an  innovator,  will- 
ing to  listen  to  new  ideas  and  make 
educated  changes.  Maybe  it  could  be 
said  that  Jack  Gwyrm  is  a  calculated 
maverick. 

In  the  late  80s,  Gwynn  started  to 
connect  the  dots  between  exotic  deer 
farming  and  disease  in  the  free  roam- 
ing whitetail  population.  Jack  came 
to  believe  that  safeguards  simply  did 
not  exist  to  protect  our  free  ranging 
deer  from  diseases  that  could  be 
brought  in  through  exotic  deer  farm- 


ing. Biologist  Gwynn  researched  the 
issue  using  traditional  sources  and  he 
also  used  the  computer  to  access  the 
latest  on  deer  disease  and  disease 
transmission. 

Rupert  Cutler  was  serving  as 
President  of  the  Virginia  Chapter- 
The  Wildlife  Society  in  the  early  90s. 
Rupert  goes  way  back  with  Jack 
Gwynn.  The  two  were  both  wildlife 
students  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan at  the  same  time.  Rupert,  like 
Jack,  has  had  an  equally  long  tenure 
of  public  service  with  many  and  var- 
ied contributions  to  natural  resource 
management.  One  of  Rupert's  first 
jobs  was  as  Associate  Editor  of  The 
Virginia  Wildlife  magazine.  A  later  as- 


signment was  as  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, in  charge  of  the  Forest  Service,  in 
the  Carter  Administration.  "Then 
(during  Rupert's  VA-TWS  presiden- 
cy) and  subsequently.  Jack  was  on  a 
tear  against  deer  farming  and  the  im- 
portation of  deer  and  elk  into  Vir- 
ginia because  of  the  potential  impor- 
tation of  disease  that  could  threaten 
the  Virginia  deer  herd.  Much  of  the 
content  of  the  chapter's  newsletter 
for  years  was  devoted  to  reprints  of 
articles  on  that  topic,"  Cutler  remi- 
nisced. 

As  the  editor  of  the  chapter 
newsletter,  Tlie  Virginia  Wildlifer, 
Gwymi  got  the  word  out.  Jack  used 
his  "bully  pulpit"  to  make  sure  all 
were  informed  on  deer  disease.  It 
must  be  said  however,  that  if  anyone 
wanted  to  publish  a  counter  point. 
Jack  would  make  sure  that  their  ideas 
were  also  published.  In  tliis  manner, 
and  only  in  this  manner,  can  the  trutli 
be  mined.  Editor  Gwynn,  always  rec- 
ognized that  peer  review  and  open 
criticism  is  essential  to  finding  the 
truth. 


Above:  Successful  turkey  hunter.  Jack 
Gwynn,  with  children,  Anna,  Thomas  and 
Emily.  This  was  before  camouflage  clothing 
became  widely  available.  Above  left:  Jack 
sets  up  in  a  blind  to  capture  net  wild 
turkeys  for  translocation  in  Virginia. 
Left:  Jack  literally  bags  a  live  wild  turkey 
into  a  used  vegetable  sack.  The  successful 
saturation  of  wild  turkeys  across  Virginia 
was  enhanced  by  the  trap  and  transport 
technique. 
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Friends,  hunting  partners  and  colleagues, 
Irv  Kenyon  and  Karl  Menzel  begin  clean- 
ing the  day's  take  in  Nebraska.  Karl 
Menzel  roomed  with  Gwynn  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  and  also  worked 
as  a  wildlife  biologist  for  Nebraska. 

It  was  the  initiative  of  Jack 
Gwynn  that  directly  led  to  the  ban  on 
exotic  deer  farming  legislation  in  Vir- 
ginia in  the  early  1990's.  Looking 
back,  this  may  seem  like  a  simple, 
common  sense  strategy  to  protect  the 
native  deer  resource.  Chronic  Wast- 
ing Disease  (CWD)  has  received 
widespread  publicity  in  the  outdoor 
press,  and  even  a  casual  deer  hunter 
now  recognizes  that  the  disease  was 
likely  "leapfrogged"  across  the  na- 
tion by  deer  farming.  Bovine  tuber- 
culosis (TB)  was  identified  in  Michi- 
gan in  deer  and  was  suspected  as  the 
source  that  crossed  to  cattle,  causing 
that  state  to  loose  "TB-free"  agricul- 
ture status,  causing  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  be  spent  on  evaluation,  detec- 
tion and  control.  The  TB  in  Michigan 
deer  was  seemingly  exacerbated  by 
artificial  feeding.  Gwynn  identified 
the  insidious  three  "F's"  of  deer  man- 
agement: feeding,  fencing,  farming. 

Gwynn  certainly  looks  like  a 
prophet  now,  but  in  the  early  1990's 
he  seemingly  stood  alone.  That  is 
leadership.  Jack  recognized  that  the 
"insidious  three  F's"  of  deer  manage- 
ment brought  plenty  of  risk  to  the 
public  wildlife  resource,  with  only 
private  greed  and  ego  to  be  stroked 
on  the  other  side.  It  should  be  noted 
here  that  Jack  was  near  retirement 
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then  and  he  never  would  have  been 
criticized  if  he  had  done  nothing  in 
this  regard.  The  public  had  not  put 
the  deer  disease  issues  in  context,  and 
there  was  little,  if  any,  political  sup- 
port to  act.  Jack  did  act  at  a  place  in 
time  that  made  a  difference.  Gwynn' s 
stalwart  grit  and  determination 
caused  others  to  follow. 

Jack  Gwynn  retired  from  the 
Game  Department  in  1992.  He  con- 
tinued to  use  The  Virgima  Wildlifer  as  a 
bully  pulpit  to  espouse  proper  man- 
agement of  deer  and  other  wildlife. 
By  2000,  high  deer  fence  enclosures 
were  banned  in  Virginia.  Several  bi- 
ologists and  others  worked  on  this 
initiative,  but  behind  it  all.  Jack 


time ,  how  lucky  I  was  to  have  landed 
in  Virginia.  Virginia  had,  and  still  has, 
one  of  the  best  overall  deer  manage- 
ment projects  in  the  eastern  United 
States,  and  that  project  was  built  by 
Jack  Gwynn  and  Joe  Coggin  and  the 
department  staff  they  served  with 
and  their  predecessors.  It  is  hard  to 
explain  until  you  do  this  job,  how 
aware  you  are  of  the  professionals 
like  Jack  Gwynn  who  came  before 
you,  what  they  did  and  built." 

Jack  Gwynn  has  dedicated  a  half- 
century  of  his  life  to  Virginia  wildlife. 
There  was  never  an  ulterior  motive  in 
Gwynn' s  actions.  He  is  straight  for- 
ward, honest  and  stalwart.  What  you 
see  is  what  you  get  with  Jack  Gwynn. 


Above:  Jack  Gwynn,  after  retirement, 
helps  on  a  prescribed  burn  to  improve 
wildlife  habitat. 


Gwynn  had  to  be  standing  there.  An- 
other important  leadership  trait  of 
Gwynn  is  that  he  never  asked  for  or 
even  expected  any  credit  or  recogni- 
tion for  action  that  led  to  proper  man- 
agement of  Virginia  wildlife.  The  im- 
portant thing  with  Gwynn  is  that  the 
job  gets  done. 

Matt  Knox  has  had  the  blessing 
and  the  curse  of  following  in  Jack 
Gwynn's  footsteps.  It  is  always  hard 
to  follow  an  icon.  Upon  Jack's  retire- 
ment. Matt  was  hired  as  Virginia's 
deer  biologist.  Matt  came  to  Virginia 
from  Georgia.  "I  had  no  idea  at  the 


His  motives  have  always  been, 
"What  is  best  for  wildlife?" 

So  now  if  you  ever  have  occasion 
to  bring  home  the  venison,  you 
may. .  .just  may,  think  of  Jack  Gwynn. 
It  is  all  such  a  fascinatingly  simple 
and  complicated  system.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  recognize  a  true  conservation 
pioneer  in  Virginia.  It  didn't  all  just 
happen.  People  helped  make  it  hap- 
pen. Jack  Gwynn  helped  make  it  hap- 
pen. You  helped  make  it  happen. 

Now,  you  know  Jack...  so,  now, 
no  one  can  say  that  you  don't  know 
jack!    D 

Bruce  Lemmert  is  a  Game  Warden  with  the  Vir- 
ginia Deimrtment  ofGante  and  Inland  Fisheries, 
and  a  member  of  tlie  Virgi)iia  Chapter  of  Tlie 
Wildlife  Society  and  VOWA. 
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©Denny  Quaiff 


by  Denny  Quaiff 


hen  we  arrived  at  sunrise, 
the  parking  lot  was  full  of 
pick-up  trucks  and  the  bus 
from  the  Hunter  Holmes  McGuire 
Medical  Center,  in  Richmond,  was 
unloading  military  veterans,  who 
were  there  to  deer  hunt.  It  was  De- 
cember 3,  2005,  and  this  was  the  20th 
year  that  the  Virginia  Deer  Hunters 
Association  (VDHA)  had  hosted  a 
special  day  for  disabled  American 
veterans. 

This  year's  hunt  was  sponsored 
by  the  Fredericksburg /Northern 
Neck  Chapter  of  the  VDHA  at  the 
Caledon  Natural  Area,  located  in 


King  George  County.  The  chapter  has 
hosted  a  special  veteran's  hvmt  for  19 
years.  However,  the  group  has  hunt- 
ed the  beautiful  Caledon  property  for 
six  consecutive  seasons.  The  leader- 
ship of  the  Caledon  Natural  Area  was 
happy  to  see  24  disabled  veterans 
participating  in  the  outing.  They  had 
worked  hard  to  make  sure  every- 
thing was  just  right  when  the  special 
guests  arrived. 

The  Caledon  Natural  Area  is  lo- 
cated in  the  northern  part  of  King 
George  County.  The  2579  acres  of 
breathtaking  landscape  has  three  and 
a  half  miles  of  riverfront  along  the 
mighty  Potomac  River.  The  property 
has  an  abundance  of  mature  hard- 
wood timber,  creeks  and  wetlands. 


The  military  veterans  and  medical 
personal  from  the  Hunter  Holmes 
McGuire  Medical  Center  arrived  at  first 
light  for  the  special  annual  hunt.  The 
20-year  event  is  looked  forward  to  by 
all  those  who  are  involved.  Each 
veteran  is  assisted  by  two  experienced 
VDHA  volunteer  hunters  who  serve  as 
their  hunting  guides. 

The  Caledon  shoreline  has  been  a 
noted  permanent  nesting  area  for  the 
American  bald  eagle.  The  veteran's 
hunt  became  possible  after  the  Vir- 
ginia Department  of  Game  and  In- 
land Fisheries  started  a  lottery  drawn 
muzzleloader  hunt  in  1995  for  the 
public  to  help  with  a  deer  herd  that 
was  getting  out  of  control.  Muzzle- 
loader  hunters  are  required  to  take  a 
doe  before  they  can  take  a  buck  and 
the  Deer  Management  Assistance 
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Program  (DMAP)  is  in  place  in  order 
to  provide  for  additional  doe  harvest. 
The  need  to  hunt  the  property  grew 
from  over-browsing  of  the  environ- 
ment. With  top-notch  road  access  for 
travel,  and  spacious  mature  hard- 
wood forest  and  adjoining  fields  for 


their  life  and  1,972,759  had  been 
wounded  in  wars  of  our  land  for  free- 
dom. Jeff  continued  by  saying,  "Love 
of  God,  Love  of  Family  and  Love  of 
Country  is  what  our  forefathers  built 
the  independence  of  this  great  nation 
around."  His  Hunter's  Prayer  gave 
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Caledon  Natural  Area  Is  located  in 
King  George  County,  along  the  Po- 
tomac River.  A  designated  National 
Natural  Landmark,  Caledon  offers  a 
variety  of  outdoor  activities  that  in- 
clude hiking,  wildlife  watching  and 
hunting  during  the  winter  months. 
Below:  The  veteran's  and  VDHA  volun- 
teers gather  along  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac  River  for  a  midday  lunch 
break.  The  noonday  meal  was  pre- 
pared by  the  ladies  of  the  Fredericks- 
burg/Northern Neck  Chapter  of  the 
VDHA. 


good  visibility,  there  is  no  better  place 
for  the  veterans  to  enjoy  hunting 
whitetails. 

Over  75  VDHA  volunteers 
worked  hard  to  make  sure  that  every- 
thing went  smooth  for  our  special 
guests.  The  aroma  of  steaming  coffee 
and  venison  sausage  biscuits  drifted 
throughout  the  pavilion.  The  chatter 
and  spirit  of  friendship  filled  the  air 
with  the  excitement  of  sharing  a  day 
with  those  who  have  given  so  much 
for  our  country. 

Breakfast  was  ready  to  be  served 
and  Brother  Jeff  Bartley  offered 
words  of  comfort  about  what  we  all 
had  to  be  thankful  for.  Brother  Jeff 
pointed  out  that  Americans  had  paid 
a  big  price  for  liberty  during  the  his- 
tory of  our  country.  Jeff  said,  "As  of 
today  1,198,835  soldiers  had  given 
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Annual  Disabled  American 

Veterans  Day  Hunt  gives  a 

little  something  back  to 

those  who  have  given  so 

much  to  protect  our 

country  and  freedom. 

everyone  a  better  perspective  of  what 
we  really  owe  these  veterans  for  their 
great  sacrifice  to  ensure  a  free  society. 
After  everyone  had  gone 
through  the  chow  line.  Buddy  Fines, 
who  is  a  certified  hunter  education 
instructor  and  the  annual  hunt  mas- 
ter, got  everyone's  attention  with  a 
hunter  safety  briefing.  Buddy  said, 
"The  number  one  priority  at  all  times 
is  safety.  Make  sure  of  your  target  and 
beyond."  Buddy  went  on  to  say,  "I 
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am  proud  of  you  guys  for  volunteer- 
ing today.  We  all  know  that  it's  a  doe 
day  here  in  King  George  and  yet  see- 
ing this  kind  of  turnout  shows  a  real 
commitment."  Two  experienced 
hunters  guided  each  veteran.  Buddy 
encouraged  the  guides  to  coach  the 
shooter  and  be  their  eyes.  Hunters 
would  be  using  shotguns  with  buck- 
shot only,  and  allowed  the  opportu- 
nity to  take  deer  of  either  sex.  You 
could  sense  the  feeling  of  excitement 
as  the  crowd  headed  out  for  the  first 
drive. 


The  second  drive  of  the  day 
added  more  excitement.  Two  mon- 
ster bucks  ran  from  cover,  giving  sev- 
eral of  the  veterans  a  brief  look.  The 
elusive  whitetails  pulled  one  of  their 
old  tricks  and  ran  back  through  the 
drivers  to  avoid  danger.  About  the 
same  time  that  the  big  bucks  were 
pulling  their  disappearing  act,  a  large 
gang  of  turkeys  was  flushed,  sailing 
treetop  high  for  many  of  the  hunters 
to  see.  The  fall  turkey  season  was 
closed  but  everyone  got  a  big  thrill 
from  seeing  the  wild  flock. 


partment  takes  pride  in  working 
with  its  constituent  groups  and  the 
ongoing  part  that  they  have  played  in 
this  worthwhile  VDHA  program 
over  the  past  20  years  is  a  fine  exam- 
ple of  this  commitment. 

When  midday  arrived  everyone 
gathered  at  the  picnic  area  overlook- 
ing the  river  for  a  light  lunch.  Jim 
"Hog  Head"  Thompson  made  sure 
that  the  homemade  soup,  potato 
chips,  pastries,  hot  coffee  and  soft 
drinks  were  there  when  the  group 
showed  up.  The  food  was  prepared 


When  all  of  the  veterans  were  in 
position  on  the  ground,  or  sitting  in 
wheelchairs  in  the  bed  of  pick-up 
trucks,  the  yelps  of  drivers  sounding- 
off  in  the  distance  let  everyone  know 
that  the  hunt  was  underway.  With 
the  sighting  of  deer  moving  from 
thick  cover  in  front  of  the  drivers,  the 
whooping  and  hollering  increased, 
and  shots  were  fired  up  and  down 
the  line  of  standers.  Chris  McCall, 
Kevin  Eller  and  Patrick  Fines  headed 
the  25  men,  women  and  youth  mak- 
ing the  drive  up.  The  group  was  in 
constant  contact  with  the  aid  of  two- 
way  radios  to  make  sure  the  line  of 
drivers  stayed  together.  These  three 
men  did  a  fine  job  to  ensure  safety 
and  move  the  deer  from  thick  cover 
to  the  waiting  standers. 


Above:  During  the  midday  break,  hunt 
master  Buddy  Fines  provides  a  short 
hunter  education  course.  Fines  is  a 
hunter  education  instructor  with  over 
1000  hours  of  classroom  instruction. 
Right:  Raymond  Kenny  is  interviewed 
for  a  future  video  program  that  will  fea- 
ture the  Annual  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans Hunt. 


The  Department  has  been  active- 
ly involved  with  the  VDHA  Veteran 
Hunts  since  the  first  event  took  place 
in  Chesterfield  County  on  January  1, 
1986.  Last  year,  the  Department's 
video  production  crew  was  there  to 
video  the  hunt  for  an  educational 
film  that  will  be  used  throughout  the 
state.  Game  Warden  Frank  Spuceshi 
and  wildlife  biologist  Galen  Hall 
were  also  on  hand  to  help.  The  De- 
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by  the  women  of  the  chapter  and  re- 
ally hit  the  spot. 

After  some  more  drives,  and  a 
total  of  nine  deer  coming  back  to  the 
skinning  pole,  the  day  wound  down 
with  a  full  course  meal  prepared  by 
head  chef  Lee  McLennan  and  his 
lovely  wife  Wanda.  And  if  all  the  food 
was  not  enough,  Jason  Newton  and 
his  crew  were  grilling  oysters  on  the 
half-shell  for  a  hungry  bunch  of 
hunters  to  enjoy. 

The  annual  Disabled  American 
Veterans  Day  hunt  is  all  about  honor- 


teers  unselfishly  gave  of  their  time 
and  worked  hard  to  make  sure  we 
enjoyed  the  freedom  to  be  outside." 
Raymond  Kenny,  another  veteran, 
who  took  his  daily  bag  limit  of  two 
deer  said,  "It's  been  a  good  day.  1 
wouldn't  miss  this  for  the  world. 
These  guys  always  take  real  good 
care  of  us.  Raymond  continued,  "It  is 
fulfillment.  It  gets  your  miiid  off  your 
disability."  Raymond  has  been  par- 
ticipating in  the  hunt  for  six  years; 
however  he  had  not  taken  a  deer 
since  his  first  hunt  five  years  ago. 


ing  the  American  military.  It  is  a  day 
of  meeting  new  friends  and  reliving 
memories  of  days  gone  by  with  those 
we  have  hunted  with  before.  The  Vet- 
eran's Hunt  is  when  volunteers  give 
up  a  Saturday  of  hunting  to  help 
someone  who  looks  forward  to  what 
may  be  their  only  chance  to  hunt  dur- 
ing the  season.  Ten-year  old  Hunter 
Griffis,  who  came  with  his  dad  to 
help  make  drives,  said  it  best,  "The 
veterans  fought  for  our  freedom  and 
I  wanted  to  help  them  today."  The 
group  of  volunteers  included  a  large 
number  of  young  hunters.  This  Dis- 
abled Veterans  Hunt  has  definitely 
become  a  bona  fide  family  affair. 

In  the  words  of  veteran  Charlie 
Hayden,  "Thank  God  for  a  safe  day." 
Charlie  went  on  to  say,  "The  volun- 


Hunting  offers  persons  with  disabilities 
a  chance  to  spend  quality  time  In  the 
outdoors  and  to  experience  some  of  the 
best  that  nature  has  to  offer. 

up  for  their  country  when  they  were 
called  to  service  were  now  helping  to 
close  out  another  annual  tradition  of 
a  time  set  aside  just  for  them.  In  a 
small  way  the  Virginia  Deer  Hunters 
Association  and  its  volunteer  mem- 
bers could  say  "God  Bless  America" 
to  these  brave  men  for  what  they 
have  done  for  our  country  to  safe- 
guard the  freedom  that  we  all  enjoy! 

Denny  Qiiaiffis  an  avid  hunter  and  is  the  sen- 
ior editor  o/Whitetail  Times,  the  official  mag- 
azine of  the  Virginia  Deer  Hunters  Associa- 
tion. For  more  information  on  VDHA,  write 
Virginia  Deer  Hunters  Association,  Inc.  P.O. 
Box  34746,  Richmond,  Virginia  23234-0746  or 
check  the  VDHA  Web  site  at:  www.virgini- 
adeerhunters.org. 


Above:  After  the  last  drive  the  veterans 
and  volunteers  gather  at  the  skinning 
pole.  Telling  hunting  stories  and 
enjoying  the  fellowship  always  makes 
for  a  great  and  memorable  day.  Lower 
right:  Many  of  the  veterans  provide 
their  own  transportation.  This  hunter's 
vehicle  is  handicap  accessible  and 
user-friendly  for  wheelchair  use. 

When  we  look  back  over  the  past 
20  years  of  the  VDHA  veterans  hand- 
icap hunting  program,  words  cannot 
explain  how  rewarding  it  has  been 
for  those  who  have  been  involved. 
The  untiring  efforts  of  the  volunteers 
who  work  to  make  this  special  hunt 
second  to  none  can  only  be  fully  ap- 
preciated by  those  who  have  actually  oj 
been  there.  Looking  back  over  this  | 
day's  event,  the  veterans  who  stood  @ 
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at  Ruby  R  Carver  Elementary 

The  First  in  a  Series  of  Articles  Featuring  Virginia  Naturally  Schools 


story  and  photos  by  Gail  Brown 


A  dedicated  scout  leader  with 
great  carpentry  skills;  a 
county  employee  with  a  tal- 
ent for  grant  writing;  a  loving  aunt 
with  a  flair  for  winning  contests;  sup- 
portive parents;  a  great  PTA;  a  princi- 
pal with  big  dreams,  and  500  enthusi- 
astic kids  wild  to  go  outside  and  get 
dirty.  Unusual  only  in  what  they  ac- 
complished in  just  a  few  short  years. 
This  is  the  story  of  Ruby  Carver  Ele- 
mentary School  and  how  the  staff, 
students  and  their  extended  families 


united  in  a  confluence  of  ideas  and 
talents  which,  when  pooled  together, 
resulted  in  opportunities  to  bring  the 
beauty  of  nature  back  to  the  play- 
ground, where  children  spend  their 
time  forming  lasting  friendsliips  and 
developing  an  appreciation  for  what 
is  important  in  this  world.  It  is  the 
story  of  hard  work,  community  serv- 
ice, detailed  planning,  and  wild  in- 
credible luck. 

Travel  west  on  Patterson  Avenue 
away  from  the  city  of  Richmond  and 
into  Henrico  County  and  you'll  dis- 
cover less — less  confusion,  less  traf- 
fic, less  carbon  monoxide,  less  noise. 
Turn  onto  Lauderdale  Drive  and, 
while  things  change  significantly,  it's 
still  too  busy  to  relax  and  get  a  sense 
of  nature.  But  pull  into  Carver's 
parking  lot,  switch  off  your  ignifion. 


Left:  Carver  students  work 
together  on  community  projects. 
Right:  Brightly  colored  banners 
say,  "Come  in,  learning  is  fun." 


and  a  new  world  opens  up  just  for 
you.  The  escape  feels  akin  to  coming 
home.  There's  a  friendly  feeling 
that's  hard  to  put  your  finger  on,  but 
it  probably  has  something  to  do  with 
the  cheerful  banners  waving  hello 
fiom  the  bus  loop,  and  the  whimsical 
sea  creatures  frolicking  on  the  over- 
hang where  students  exit  the  bus  and 
enter  the  school.  The  turtles,  the 
whales,  the  arms  of  waving  seaweed 
all  invite  you  to  come  closer  and  set 
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Good  friends  take  a  break  from 
the  playground  to  look  for  small 
animals  and  big  bugs.  Butterfly 
sightings  are  common  and  draw 
lots  of  interest  among  students. 


on  a  personal  level.  Knowledge 
grows,  beliefs  shift,  and  things  are  the 
way  they're  intended  to  be. 

"There's  a  frog  in  there,"  whis- 
pered one  child  seriously.  "We're 
cleaning  away  the  leaves  so  he  can 
come  out  if  he  wants.  Last  year  some- 
one tried  to  hurt  the  frog  with  sticks, 
but  Mr.  Cantone  talked  with  Mm  and 
he  doesn't  do  that  anymore.  We 
made  this  habitat  area.  We're  taking 
care  of  nature."  Simply  said,  but 
there's  a  world  of  truth  behind  those 
heartfelt  words.  The  girls  work  care- 
fully, seriously;  they  feel  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  plants,  the  pools 
under  the  waterfalls,  and  the  insects 


Above:  Art,  such  as  this  swimming 
dolphin,  helps  us  learn  in  a  different 
way.  Right:  Friendly  sculptures  point 
the  way  to  the  office. 


the  mood  for  a  pleasant  day.  Not  to  be 
outdone  by  the  sunshine  outdoors, 
the  lobby  itself  is  warm  and  friendly; 
all  who  enter  are  welcomed  by  two 
lively,  smiling  metal  sculptures  sur- 
rounded by  colorful  flowers  and  stu- 
dent art.  But  if  you  find  Ruby  Carver 
peaceful  and  welcoming  when  you 
enter  the  front  door,  you  won't  fail  to 
notice  you're  somewhere  special 
when  you  exit  the  back  of  the  build- 
ing onto  the  playground,  outdoor 
classroom,  and  recently  created 
natural  habitat  area.  And  that's 
where  the  story  of  Ruby  Carver 
Elementary  really  begins,  out- 
side in  the  backyard,  where  na- 
ture and  children  come  eye  to 
eye  and  get  to  know  each  other 
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Above:  Students  partldpate  in  a 
recycling  game  that  makes  learning 
fun.  Below:  Future  environmentalists 
receive  some  hands-on  experience  by 
learning  how  to  properly  plant  a  tree. 


under  the  bushes.  After  making  sure 
things  were  alright  for  the  critters,  the 
girls  run  off  to  play,  soon  replaced  by 
a  young  boy  who  watches  a  Carolina 
wren  perched  on  the  bulletin  board 
by  the  butterfly  bush. 

Third  grade  students  arrive,  take 
turns  filling  the  bird  feeders;  children 
wander  in  £md  out  at  will  looking  for 
small  critters  or  pausing  to  peer  into 
the  pools  of  water  that  form  beneath 
two  waterfalls.  One  child  sits,  very 


still,  saying  when  asked,  that  he  visits 
here  every  day;  he  just  likes  the  quiet. 
This  respite  from  the  noise  and  con- 
fusion of  the  day's  activities  was  not 
always  here,  waiting  for  those  need- 
ing to  gather  their  thoughts  or  have  a 
moment  alone.  Like  all  things  worth 
having,  the  nature  center  was  first 
dreamed  of,  then  worked  hard  for, 
before  finally  coming  to  life.  Now 
complete,  the  natural  habitat  area  is 
shared  and  enjoyed  by  all  wanting  to 
secure  for  themselves  the  blessings 
nature  freely  exchanges  for  just  a  lit- 
tle of  our  time. 

When  the  staff,  administration 


you  try  and  you  can  always  do  more 
when  working  as  a  team  with  friends 
and  neighbors!  Of  course  it  helps  to 
have  a  talented  and  involved  leader 
like  Phil  Cantone,  Carver  principal 
for  seven  years.  A  dedicated  environ- 
mentalist from  a  young  age,  (as  a 
child  he  formed  a  neighborhood 
Audubon  Club),  Principal  Cantone 
received  the  Conservation  Educator 
Award  from  Henrico  County  in  2002. 
Leadership  counts!  And  it's  infec- 
tious, too.  While  supportive  environ- 
mentalist Stu  Doetzer,  a  specialist  in 
urban  conservation  from  the  Henri- 
copolis  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
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Above:  Carver  students  observe  nature 
and  are  careful  to  leave  everything  as 
they  found  it.  This  water  garden, 
which  contains  many  aquatic  plants 
and  small  insects,  is  just  one  of  the 
many  outdoor  improvements  that 
have  been  made  around  the  grounds 
of  the  school. 


and  parents  at  Ruby  Carver  Elemen- 
tary School  decided  to  return  a  bar- 
ren area  behind  their  school  to  a  more 
environmentally  friendly  retreat  for 
small  animals  and  birds,  they  knew  it 
would  be  a  daunting  and  somewhat 
costly  effort.  The  soil  was  hard- 
packed  and  plants  and  bushes  long 
vanquished  to  make  way  for  the 
school  building  itself.  But  you  just 
never  know  what  you  can  do  until 


District,  often  volunteered  for  school 
projects  in  the  past,  things  really  got 
underway  when  he  led  the  Carver 
team  in  successfully  applying  for  the 
coveted  Toyota  Tapestry  Grant.  Re- 
ceived in  2002  to  promote  science  at 
Ruby  Carver,  the  Toyota  grant  pro- 
vided much  of  the  funds  needed  to 
create  the  habitat  area.  The  Henrico 
Education  Foundation  generously 
supported  the  project  from  the  begin- 
ning with  a  financial  contribution, 
and  the  school  received  an  additional 
grant  from  the  Virginia  Environmen- 
tal Endowment.  A  grant  from  the  De- 
partment of  Game  and  Inland  Fish- 
eries (2003)  helped  provide  training 
for  the  entire  staff  so  that  all  would 
understand  what  was  available  in  the 
habitat  area  and  feel  comfortable 
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swered  their  questions  about  life  in 
the  bay  and  the  mural  he  was  creat- 
ing. Even  questions  like,  "How  can 
you  paint  when  you  are  standing  on  a 
ladder  like  that?"  were  seriously  an- 
swered. Mr.  Hay  den  remembers  a 
time  when  the  walls  and  ceilings  of 
schools  were  kept  free  of  artwork,  in- 
cluding student  art,  and  he  is  glad 
that  that  situation  has  changed.  The 
mural  announces  to  visitors  that 
everyone  at  Carver  is  involved  with 
nature  and,  while  seen  from  the  front 
and  side  of  the  school,  this  artistic  cre- 
ation also  serves  to  entice  visitors 
around  back  to  the  habitat  area.  The 


arts  and  environmental  studies  go 
hcmd  in  hand,  as  does  creative  think- 
ing, love  of  nature,  problem  solving 
skills,  and  expressing  yourself  differ- 
ently. Indeed,  young  artists  at  Carver 
used  their  creative  talents  to  con- 
tribute to  the  habitat  area  when  they 
researched  native  plants  and  animals 
and  designed  and  painted  garden 
stepping  stones.  Once  dry  and  in 
place,  the  stones  form  a  meandering 
path  that  continues  to  lead  Ccirver's 
young  naturalists  through  the  plants 
and  shrubs  to  the  bird  feeders  and 
waterfalls  where  scientific  investiga- 
tion offers  great  rewards. 


Top:  Everyone  wants  a  turn  to  dig, 
dig,  dig.  Above:  Scout  leader  Scott 
Barsinger  and  his  son  constructed 
this  bulletin  board.  In  addition  to 
supplying  helpful  information, 
BarsingeKs  design  also  included 
birdhouses  to  help  enhance  the 
habitat  area. 

teaching  hands-on  science  lessons 
out-of-doors. 

Exciting  partnerships  were 
formed  such  as  the  one  with  area 
artist  Ken  Hayden,  who  airbrushed 
Chesapeake  Bay  plant  life  and  sea 
creatures  on  the  underside  of  the  roof 
over-hanging  the  walkway  by  the 
bus  loop.  Mr  Hayden,  a  former  Hen- 
rico County  schoolteacher  for  32 
years,  found  the  children  delightful 
and  their  spirit  infectious  as  he  an- 
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Above:  Carver's  habitat  area  and 
outdoor  classroom  is  a  valuable 
teaching  tool.  Below:  Students 
learn  that  many  plants,  such  as 
this  butterfly  bush,  attract 
butterflies  and  the  trees  that 
they  plant  are  very  beneficial  to 
wildlife. 


The  grants  Carver  received  also 
provided  funds  for  unusual  and 
exciting  acquisitions,  such  as  two 
tons  of  cobblestones  from  historic 
Richmond  that  students  strategical- 
ly placed  to  form  borders  around 
their  gardens.  Much  was  accom- 
plished because  of  the  generous  do- 
nations from  newly  formed  business 
partners  as  well.  When  determined 
resource  teacher,  Muriel  Brinkley,  set 
her  heart  and  mind  on  finding  just 
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Above:  A  real  benefit  from  the  natu- 
ral areas  at  Ruby  Carver  is  the  ability 
to  offer  class  time  outside  where 
students  can  even  sit  on  a  cougar 
while  reading  their  favorite  book. 


the  right  stone  for  the  garden,  she 
stalked  the  rocks  at  a  local  quarry  re- 
lentlessly, ultimately  finding  just 
what  she  was  looking  for — a  large 
stone  shaped  like  an  animal.  Soon 
after  Luck  Stone  Quarry's  crane 
swung  the  prize  into  place  a  creative 
student  visualized  their  school  mas- 
cot in  the  curves  of  the  stone.  Taking 
brush  in  hand,  the  child  created  the 
outline  of  a  crouching,  yet  somehow 
friendly  looking,  cougar.  Carver's 
mascot.  Now  tamed,  the  cougar  pro- 
vides a  unique  resting  place  for  those 
wanting  to  read,  write  in  their  jour- 
nals, or  just  sit  and  enjoy  the  moment. 
At  Carver,  scouting  is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  life  for  many  students 
and  their  families.  The  new  track  was 
built  with  the  help  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
and  their  dads,  and  the  same  com- 
munity spirit  was  present  when  the 
scouts  helped  with  all  aspects  of  their 
new  outdoor  classroom.  Carver's 
Boy  Scouts  and  their  parents  pulled, 
dug,  and  turned  over  the  earth  after 
school  and  weekends  as  well.  Scout 
leader  Scott  Barsinger  and  his  son 
built  the  impressive  bulletin  board  in 
the  front  of  the  garden  that  an- 
nounces to  all  the  latest  news  and  ac- 
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tivities  taking  place  at  Carver.  The 
roof  of  the  structure  conceals  a  large 
birdhouse  where  observant  visitors 
spy  curious  eyes  peering  back  at 
them  from  up  high,  making  all  won- 
der just  who  is  watching  whom.  The 
bat  houses  placed  high  above  the  gar- 
dens were  also  made  by  the  Boy 
Scouts.  Carver  also  boasts  over  20 
Girl  Scout  troops,  all  united  under 
the  Gayton  Service  Unit,  whose  gen- 
erosity allowed  the  school  to  pur- 
chase a  wooden  bridge  to  enhance  an 
additional  planting  site.  Girl  Scout 
Troop  21  also  built  birdhouses  with 
their  dads  as  a  community  project 
and  added  them  to  the  habitat  area  as 
well. 

The  habitat  area  developed  slow- 
ly, with  considerable  thought  put 
into  the  placement  of  each  bush  and 


of  pride  and  far-reaching  impact  that 
making  a  place  for  nature  to  return  to 
would  have  on  the  students,  the 
teachers  and  the  Carver  community 
as  a  whole.  This  they  discovered  only 
when  the  habitat  area  came  alive. 
Now  students  and  teachers  study 
soil,  butterflies,  critters  and  plants  by 
interacting  with  the  real  thing,  not 
just  looking  at  paper  renditions  of  the 
natural  world.  Adding  plants  such  as 
peanuts  and  cotton,  as  well  as  shrubs 
indigenous  to  Virginia,  help  make 
history  lessons  come  alive.  The  suc- 
cess felt  as  more  teachers  and  staff 
use  the  area  permeates  the  school 
and  brings  everyone  together. 

Soon  the  only  part  of  the  dream 
unrealized  was  the  desire  to  provide 
shelter  from  the  heat  and  rain  for  stu- 
dents and  staff  working  outside  for 
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plant.  Creating  the  nature  center  has 
always  been  a  community  effort,  as 
the  staff  and  administration  sought 
and  received  help  from  the  PTA,  par- 
ent volunteers,  and  area  businesses 
from  the  start.  Volunteers  came 
weekends  and  after  work  to  help 
clear  the  area,  plant  shrubs  and  trees, 
and  work  together  on  their  common 
goal.  Everyone  prefers  plants  and 
greenery  to  the  parched,  barren  area 
that  once  existed  close  to  the  school. 
But  even  the  most  ardent  supporters 
probably  never  imagined  the  depth 


Above:  Former  and  current  Carver 
girl  scouts  from  Troop  21  and  Troop 
215  enjoy  a  relaxing  moment 
together.  The  girl  scouts  help  the 
school  recycle  plastic  and  paper. 
The  work  to  improve  the  natural 
areas  around  the  school  grounds 
not  only  instills  a  sense  of  pride  in 
the  girl  scout  troops  and  among 
students,  it  also  teaches  them  life- 
long habits  that  will  remind  them 
to  be  good  stewards  of  our  environ- 
ment. 
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Above:  Thanks  to  the  generosity  of 
of  General  Mills  and  Susan  Goldfarb, 
learning  about  cloud  formations  is 
easier  when  you  can  see  the  real 
thing,  while  studying  under  their 
new  shelter.  Below:  First  graders  fill 
peanut  bags  for  the  PTA  Spring 
Flower  Sale. 

longer  periods  of  time.  A  permanent 
structure  providing  a  roof  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  solving  weather  re- 
lated problems,  but  that  was  one  part 
of  the  dream  that  would  just  have  to 
be  put  indefinitely  on  hold.  Or  so 
everyone  thought.  But  as  luck  would 
have  it,  while  Mr.  Hayden  was  busy 
painting  and  the  scouts  were  loudly 
hammering;  while  Mrs.  Brinkley  was 
hunting  and  Mr.  Cantone  organizing; 
while  Carver  parents  and  children 
were  digging  and  planting,  one  small 
child's  aunt,  unable  to  come  to  school 
to  work,  was  hoping  to  find  her  own 


way  to  support  the  project.  Determi- 
nately  dogging  online  contests  that 
might  benefit  her  school.  Carver's 
Good  Samaritan  was  about  to  change 
things  in  a  big  way  for  the  project  that 
was  not  quite  complete. 

Lucky  Carver!  Their  dreams  for  a 
permanent  structure  to  provide  shel- 
ter from  the  elements  was  realized 
one  day  in  March  2005,  when  a  deter- 
mined Susan  Goldfarb  entered  and 
won  the  General  Mills  Box  Tops  for 
Education  Award.  The  prize:  $20,000 
for  the  school  of  her  choice.  Ruby 
Carver!  In  addition,  Susan's  award 
letter  stated,  she  would  receive  an  all- 
expense-paid  trip  for  four  to  the 
NASCAR  races  in  Charlotte,  where 
all  would  view  the  race  from  Richard 
Petty's  luxury  condo.  While  there 
was  no  stipulation  as  to  how  the 


money  was  to  be  used,  everyone 
agreed  that  the  money  won  for  Carv- 
er would  be  used  to  purchase  a  per- 
manent structure  with  a  roof  that 
would  provide  shelter  for  all,  allow- 
ing tliose  with  special  needs  to  enjoy 
the  out-of-doors  as  well.  This  fortu- 
nate event  reminds  us  again  that  we 
never  know  when  and  how  we  will 
be  able  to  contribute  to  our  communi- 
ty, but  by  finding  a  way  to  do  so,  our 
actions  improve  the  lives  of  each  of  us. 
Everyone  is  so  proud  of  what  the 
school  accomplished  and  the  fact  that 
the  community  did  it  together.  Vir- 
ginia Naturally  Schools  are  all  about 
giving  students  and  their  families  an 
opportunity  to  get  closer  to  nature 
and  learn  about  the  environment  and 
their  community.  We  have  a  lot  of  nat- 
ural beauty  to  appreciate  in  Virginia 


Above:  Carver  teachers,  principal  Phil 
Cantone  (far  right),  and  staff  from 
Henricopolis  Soil  and  Water  Conser- 
vation District  helped  the  children 
plant  a  bald  Cyprus  in  honor  of  their 
beloved  librarian,  Mr.  Thomas.  Mr. 
Thomas'  family  (front  row)  donated 
books  to  the  school  in  his  name.  This 
day  was  spedal  for  everyone. 


and,  like  tl^ie  families  of  Ruby  Carver 
Elementary;  we  can  start  right  in  our 
own  schoolyard.  Together  we  make 
all  the  difference  in  the  world .    D 

Gail  Broivn  is  a  retired  pri)icipal  for 
Chesterfield  County  Public  Schools.  She  is 
a  lifelong  learner  and  educator,  and  her 
teadiing  and  administrative  expieriences  in 
grades  K-22  have  taught  her  that  project- 
based  enviroiuueutal  programs  teach  sci- 
ence standards,  promote  core  values,  and 
provide  exciting  educational  experiences 
for  the  entire  community. 
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If  you're  up  to  the 

challenge  and  are  not 

afraid  of  a  little  legwork, 

Virginia  offers  thousands 

of  acres  of  public  hunting 

areas  to  pursue  grouse. 

byTeeClarkson 

Ten  yards  above  the  last 
row  of  apple  trees,  the 
three  of  us  stood  in  the 
shadow  of  The  Priest.  The  afternoon 
light  left  slowly,  abandoning  us  first 
before  gradually  descending  the 
mountain.  It  had  been  hot  today. 
Hot  for  November  in  the  mountains 
anyway,  but  now  the  air  began  to 
chill  again,  cooling  the  clothes, 
damp  with  sweat  against  my  skin.  It 
would  be  crisp,  cold  and  clear 
tonight.  Below  us  the  valley  spread 
out  for  miles,  small  farmhouses  dot- 
ting  the  countryside  from  tree 
groves  and  fields  in  the  dying  light. 
It  was  quiet,  and  for  a  long  time  no 
one  said  anything. 

The  day  started  over  100  miles 
away  for  Tom  Thomas  and  me.  Tom, 
who  I  had  only  spoken  with  on  the  I 
phone,  had  been  kind  enough  to  in- 
vite me  to  meet  his  4-year-old  Brit- 1 
tany  spaniel.  Max,  in  the  form  of  a 
grouse  hunt  in  Nelson  County.  That 
was  an  invitation  that  I  would  have 
been  a  fool  to  turn  down.  We  met  at| 
7:00  a.m.  on  Route  60,  midway  be- 
tween Tom's  house  in  Chesterfield | 
County  and  mine  in  Richmond. 

I  believe  that  those  of  us  whoj 
love  to  hunt  upland  birds  share  a 
similar  spirit  that  links  us  like  broth- 
ers. And  like  brothers  we  share  a  cer- 


Business 


tain  spiritual  connection.  Part  of  that 
connection  is  this:  we  would  rather 
see  a  single  quail  flush  off  a  dog's 
point  than  have  a  monster  buck  walk 
under  our  stand,  like  we  would 
rather  hear  the  cackle  of  a  rooster 
pheasant  than  the  bugle  of  a  bull  elk. 
It's  just  the  way  we  are. 

Right  away  I  could  tell  Tom  had 
the  upland  spirit.  We  shook  hands 
and  he  walked  around  to  the  back  of 
his  truck  and  introduced  me  to  Max. 
Max  hadn't  eaten  since  Tom  pulled 


his  hunting  clothes  and  shotgun  out 
the  evening  before,  Tom  told  me. 
"He's  too  excited.  This  is  his  first  hunt 
of  the  year."  I  knew  the  feeling.  I  had 
been  inside  for  the  past  five  weeks 
after  the  birth  of  my  son,  Thomas.  I 
was  as  anxious  as  Max  to  get  into  the 
woods. 

We  hadn't  been  in  the  car  for 
more  than  several  minutes  before  we 
were  telling  tales  of  cjuail  in  kiaho, 
grouse  and  woodcock  in  the  Upper 
Peninsula  of  Michigan,  and  pheasant 


in  Nebraska.  And  in  what  seemed 
like  no  time  at  all,  we  were  pulling 
into  Tim  Castillo's  driveway,  Tom's 
friend  who  we  would  hunt  with  on 
this  day.  1  was  sure  Tim  would  have 
the  upland  spirit  as  well. 

The  five  of  us,  Tom,  Tim,  myself. 
Max,  and  Tobe,  Tim's  Irish  Setter,  left 
Tim's  house  on  foot,  parading  down 
a  thin  gravel  road  into  the  bright 
morning  sunshine,  a  band  of  upland 
misfits. 

The  ciogs  were  anxious  at  first, 
sprinting  up  and  down  the  gravel 
road,  ready  to  get  into  the  woods 
after  the  bircis.  The  sweet  smell  of 
overripe  apples  left  lying  on  the 
ground  permeated  the  cool  air  as  we 
walked  beside  the  small  orchard  by 
Tim's  house,  our  guns  broken  and 
resting  on  our  shoulders.  I  couldn't 
lelp  but  think  how  nice  it  must  be  to 


Whether  using  a  dog  or  trying  to  flush  a  bird  on  foot,  hunting  grouse  is  a 
sport  of  surprises  and  challenges.  The  key  to  successfully  taking  a  bird 
is  to  always  be  prepared  for  that  unexpected  flush. 
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walk  out  your  back  door  and  head 
into  tlie  woods  in  search  of  grouse, 
woodcock  and  quail. 

From  beside  the  road  several 
doves  exploded  into  flight,  startling 
the  dogs  and  me.  Max  chased  them 
as  they  rose  irito  the  air  and  landed  in 
a  large  pine  tree  on  the  edge  of  the 
field.  He  looked  back  at  us,  his  small 
nub  of  a  tail  moving  furiously  from 
side  to  side.  I  could  read  his  mind. 
"Let's  go!" 

After  a  hundred  yards  or  so  Tim 
directed  us  to  spread  out  in  a  stand  of 
small  pines  and  briars.  He  had  gotten 
some  birds  up  here  before,  he  said.  It 
was  on.  We  loaded  our  guns  and 
plowed  into  the  thick  briars. 

We  walked  through  that  stand  of 
pines  and  into  a  small  bottom  before 
headiiig  up  the  mountahi,  spread  out 
in  a  line,  the  dogs  zigzagging  be- 
tween us.  It  was  beautiful  country. 
Thick  of  cover  eind  plenty  of  berries 
around.  The  kind  of  country  where 
you  imagine  scenes  as  you  watch  the 
dogs  work,  envisioning  birds  erupt- 
ing from  patches  of  laurel,  veering 
into  a  perfect  shooting  lane.  But  noth- 


ing did.  It  had  been  an  hour  and  there 
wasn't  a  sign  of  a  bird. 

We  kept  going,  up,  and  up,  and 
up.  My  legs  were  burning,  knees 
acliing,  lungs  wheezing,  I  felt  old  and 
out  of  shape.  In  another  hour,  we  con- 
verged at  the  top  of  a  ridge  for  a 
water  break. 

"I  don't  know  where  the  birds 
are,"  Tim  exclaimed. 

"They're  around  here  some- 
where," Tom  answered.  From  where 
we  were  standing  I  could  see  a  rock 
ovitcropping  just  below  the  summit 
of  The  Priest.  It  looked  just  as  far  as  it 
did  from  Tim's  house  in  the  valley. 

"Maybe  we  should  walk  all  the 
way  to  the  top,"  Tom  suggested. 
"You  up  for  it?"  He  asked,  looking  in 
my  direction.  ^ 

"Uhhhh,  sure."  I  responded,  o 
What  else  could  I  say?  Tom  and  Tim  « 
laughed.  g 

"You  would  need  a  priest  if  we 
walked  all  the  way  up  there,"  Tim 
said,  chuckling.  They  got  me. 

After  the  break  we  headed  down 
for  a  wliile,  spreading  out  and  work- 
ing our  way  across  several  ridges 


Brittany  spaniels  (above)  and  Irish 
setters  (below)  are  just  a  few  of  the 
dogs  that  train  well  for  grouse  hunt- 
ing. 
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with  no  luck.  The  dogs  were  still 
working  hard,  staying  in  closer  now 
that  they  had  gotten  into  a  groove 
after  working  off  some  of  their  anx- 
ious energy. 


Near  the  bottom  of  the  mountain, 
the  three  of  us  meet  again  on  an  old 
logging  road,  walking  and  talking, 
not  watching  the  dogs.  After  a 
minute  or  two,  Tim  turned  and 
looked  around,  "Where  is  Max?"  He 
asked.  We  all  stopped  abruptly. 

"There  he  is!"  Tom  said  excitedly, 
pointing  into  a  patch  of  cover,  thick 
with  briars.  "He's  on  poiiit." 

Tom  and  I  charged  in  behind 
him.  Tim  stayed  on  the  road.  Sudden- 
ly the  air  filled  with  the  fast  beating  of 
wings,  the  sound  that  stirs  the  upland 
spirit.  A  single  grouse  rose  from  our 
left  and  took  off  low  through  the 
trees.  Tom  shot  twice  quickly  and  I 
shot  once.  We  both  missed.  Tobe 
came  charging  through  the  woods 
and  he  and  Max  workeci  the  scent 
quickly  to  where  we  had  marked  the 
bird  down.  Again  it  erupted  from  the 
bmsh,  banking  to  the  right  through 
the  trees  like  something  you  see  in  a 
painting  of  an  upland  scene.  It  was 
perfect.  Tom  fired  twice  and  missed. 
All  I  could  do  was  watch. 

We  killed  two  woocicocks  before 
limch,  but  didn't  see  finymore  grouse. 


Cheeseburgers  and  fries  never  tasted 
as  good  as  they  did  at  the  country 
store  down  in  the  valley.  In  the  after- 
noon we  drove  up  higher  and  worked 
another  ridge.  No  more  grouse.  As 
tlie  sun  began  to  set  we  loaded  up  tlie 
dogs  and  guns  and  walked  out  in  the 
open  at  the  top  of  the  orchard.  It  had 
been  an  incredible  day  in  the  grouse 
woods  of  Virginia.   ^ 

Tec  Clarkson  is  a  high  school  English 
icachcr.  In  his  spare  time  runs  Virginia 
Fislii)ig  Adventures,  a  fishing  camp  for  kids 
and  is  a  menibcrofVOWA.  For  more  hifor- 
mation  you  can  contact  Tee  at:  tsclark- 
son@virginiafishingadventures.com. 


Public  grouse  hunting  is  available 
throughout  much  of  western  Vir- 
ginia. Check  out  the  Find  Game  pro- 
gram on  the  Department's  Web  site: 
http://www.  dgif.  virginia.gov/hunt- 
ing/findgame.asp  to  find  an  area  to 
hunt.  Make  note  of  the  deer  hunting 
regulations  for  the  county  you  plan 
on  hunting.  It's  best  to  hunt  grouse 
before  and  after  deer  season. 


Owight  Dyke 


Grouse  hunting  is  not  for  everyone. 
It  is  often  very  physically  challeng- 
ing and  requires  nerves  of  steel. 
One  thing  you  can  count  on  when 
hunting  grouse,  if  you  are  lucky 
enough  to  bring  home  a  bird  you 
will  never  forget  the  experience. 
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°f^Dilferent  Drummer 


by  Lee  Walker 
photos  by  Jim  and  Mary  Beth  Deacon 

Ask  anyone  who  spends  time  in  the  outdoors  and  chances  are 
you'll  hear  stories  that  test  the  boundaries  of  one's  imagina- 
tion. For  Dr.  Jim  Deacon,  of  Waynesboro,  this  test  came  in  the  un- 
likely form  of  a  curious  grouse,  which  would  later  earn  the  name 
"Madam  Queen." 

While  visiting  the  family  hunting  camp,  Jim  found  himself  on 
the  opposite  end  of  a  very  unusual  friendship.  It  all  started  with  a 
trip  to  an  old  storage  shed  next  to  his  cabin.  After  retrieving  some 
tools  Jim  was  startled  to  find  a  ruffed  grouse  strutting  its  stuff,  in 
royal  fashion,  around  the  shed.  Undaunted  by  Jim's  presence  the 
grouse  carried  on  the  show  for  what  seemed  like  hours,  before  fi- 
nally flying  away. 

This  close  encounter  was  not  to  be  Jim's  last.  For  more  than  a 
year  Madam  Queen  would  appear  out  of  the  blue,  as  if  hunting  for 
the  hunter.  This  included  hitching  a  ride  on  the  family  four-wheel- 
er, posing  for  pictures  like  some  Hollywood  starlet,  and  trips  to 
Jim's  favorite  deer  hunting  stand.  As  Jim  quickly  learned.  Madam 
Queen  was  very  intent  on  making  sure  that  he  devoted  his  full  at- 
tention to  her  during  their  visits,  and  even  sharing  an  occasional 
apple  together.  More  than  once  Jim  would  find  her  hopping  up  the 
steps  on  the  stand  and  then  making  her  way  onto  his  shoulders 
and  even  perching  atop  his  boot.  Together  they  would  survey  the 
woods  for  deer,  with  an  occasional  "cooing"  sound  or  love  peck. 

Throughout  the  hunting  season  and  into  the  spring  the  whole 
Deacon  family,  and  even  unbelieving  friends,  continued  to  share 
in  visits  from  their  fine  feather  friend.  Unfortunately,  the  friend- 
ship came  to  an  end  as  quickly  as  it  began.  Jim  found  Madam 
Queen  dead  just  10  feet  from  where  they  first  met.  As  with  most 
medical  doctors,  Jim  needed  an  answer  to  the  cause  of  death  be- 
fore laying  his  friend  to  rest.  A  trip  to  the  Wildlife  Center  of  Vir- 
ginia would  yield  that  the  fatal  blow  mostly  likely  came  from  an 
encounter  with  a  bird  of  prey.  With  the  sad  news  Jim  was  reminded 
that  in  the  wild  survival  is  a  constant  battle  and  in  most  cases,  as 
with  Madam  Queen,  only  the  strong  survive. 
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2006  Outdoor 
Calendar  of  Events 

November  4:  Shenandoah  Audubon 
Annual  Birding  Festival,  Jim  Bamett 
Park,  Winchester.  For  more  informa- 
tion call  540-667-6778. 

November  18:  Firearms  Deer  Season 
opens. 

December  2:  Generations  Deer  Hunt- 
ing Workshop,  Occoquan  Bay  Nation- 
al Wildlife  Refuge,  Prince  William 
County.  For  more  information  call 
540-899-4169.    D 


A  "Real"  Big  Fish  Story 

by  Tina  Hazelwood 

In  less  than  a  year  the  Virginia 
Department  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries  has  once  again  certified  a 
new  state  record  Blue  Catfish,  which 
was  broken  on  July  16,  2006,  by 
Archie  Gold  of  Amelia,  VA.  The 
whale  of  a  fish  weighed  95.11  lbs. 

On  Saturday,  July  15th  Gold's  top 
priority  of  the  day  was  to  finish  cut- 
ting his  grass;  that  is  until  his  good 
friend  and  fishing  partner  of  15  years, 
Johnny  Robinson  invited  him  to  go 
compete  in  a  fishing  tournament  on 
the  James  River.  Gold,  being  the  good 
friend  that  he  is,  regretfully  left  the 
yard  work  for  later  to  go  fishing  in- 
stead so  as  not  to  disappoint  his 
friend.  Littie  did  he  know,  by  10:00 
p.m.  Saturday  night  he  would  be 


working  hard  to  land  the  new  blue 
catfish  state  record  with  Robinson, 
close  by  his  side  to  assist  in  any  way 
possible. 

The  James  River  Catfishing  Club 
QRCC)  at  the  Hopewell  Marina  host- 
ed the  event.  Eleven  boats  with  21  £ui- 
glers  left  the  Marina  at  6:00  p.m.  to  re- 
turn by  1:00  a.m.  fishing  a  "Target 
Weight  50  Pound  Tournament." 
Seven  of  the  eleven  boats  returneti 
with  fish  to  weigh  in.  Scott  Cannon, 
JRCC  tournament  coordinator  and 
owner  of  Jamesriveroutdoors.com, 
only  catching  catfish  under  5  lbs  each 
himself,  shared  that  the  fishing  was 
bad  on  Saturday  night,  unlike  the 
night  before  when  he  caught  five  cat- 
fish in  the  James  River  weighing  over 
20  lbs.  each  and  one  the  weekend  be- 
fore that  weighed  over  56  lbs. 

Cannon  stated,  "For  Gold  to 
catch  a  fish  that  size  on  such  a  bad 
night  of  fishing,  he  did  very  well."  He 
explained  that  one  of  the  tournament 
requirements  of  the  JRCC  was  that  all 
fish  had  to  be  kept  alive  for  weigh-in 
and  released  alive  afterwards.  This 
requirement  was  a  big  task  that  Gold 
would  endure  before  the  night  was 
over.  JRCC  weighed  Gold's  fish  at  an 
unofficial  93.5  lbs.,  current  state 
record  was  only  92.4  lbs.  made  by 
William  Zost  on  June  29,  2004,  who 
caught  his  record-breaking  fish  in 
Buggs  Island  Lake. 

Knowing  this.  Gold  was  chal- 
lenged to  keep  the  fish  alive  until  a 
Virginia  Department  of  Game  and  In- 
land Fisheries  biologist  could  be  con- 
tacted to  come  out  and  certify  the 
weight  and  size  of  the  fish.  Fellow  an- 
glers Cory  Busic  and  Alec  Cumbie 
quickly  stepped  in  to  help  by  offering 
their  boat  equipped  with  a  larger  live 
well  and  oxygen  to  store  the  fish  in,  in 
hopes  of  keeping  it  alive  through 
what  would  be  a  long  night  to  come. 

Gold,  Robinson,  Busic  and 
Cumbie  worked  in  shifts  through  the 


night  nursing  the  fish  by  making  fre- 
quent water  changes  in  an  effort  to 
keep  it  alive  for  the  official  weigh  in 
and  the  hopes  of  a  successful  release. 
Aside  from  keeping  the  fish 
alive.  Gold  stumbled  over  another 
rock  in  the  road  by  having  to  find  a 
set  of  cerfified  scales  to  weigh  the  fish 
with.  After  several  calls  were  made 
through  the  night  and  early  Simday 
morning  a  set  was  finally  located  at 
Green  Top  Sporting  Goods  in  Ash- 
land. Knowing  the  fish  might  not  sur- 
vive the  tiip  to  Ashland,  Gold  was 
able  to  get  Green  Top  to  agree  to  let 
him  bring  the  scales  to  the  fish  at  the 
Hopewell  Marina.  Gold  set  out  to 
Ashland  around  7:30  a.m.  to  pick  up 
the  cerfified  scales.  Shortly  after  ar- 
riving back  in  Hopewell  arovmd  9:30 
a.m.,  Virginia  Department  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries  biologist,  Ron 
Southwick  arrived  on  the  scene  to  in- 
spect the  fish  insuring  that  it  met  all 
state  requirements  for  the  record  cer- 
tification  and  to  witness  the  official 
weigh  in.  To  the  delight  of  Gold  and 
all  involved,  the  fish  was  then  taken 
back  to  the  James  River  where  it  was 
released  into  the  channel  alive  to 
fight  yet  another  day.    U 


by  Beth  Hester 

Beyond  Fair  Chase:  The  Ethic  and  Tradi- 
tion of  Hunting 
byJimPosewitz 

1994  Falcon  /Globe Pequot  Press 
ISBN:  1-56044-302-2 
Softcover  with  black  and  white  illus- 
tiations 
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"WJicii  the  Iniuter  zoitJi  spear  in 
Juvid  stalked  zuildlife  in  the  primal  forest, 
tlie  pursuit  xvas  well  within  the  hounds  of 
fair  chase.  That  situation  is  past" 

Jim  Posewitz 

No  year  of  covering  outdoor 
classics  would  be  complete  without 
paying  homage  to  a  slim  volume  that 
packs  a  huge  ethical  punch.  A  fa- 
vorite of  maiiy  Hunter  Education  in- 
structors, it  should  be  required  read- 
ing for  any  person  seeking  to  obtain  a 
hunting  or  fishing  license.  The  au- 
thor, Jim  Posewitz  is  a  retired  biolo- 
gist from  the  Montana  Department  of 
Fish,  Wildlife  &  Parks,  aiid  is  also  the 
founder  of  Orion-The  Hunter's  Insti- 
tute. The  mission  strategy  of  the  insti- 
tute is  centered  on:  "developing  pro- 
grams that  address  the  hunter's  tra- 
dition as  conservationist,  hunter 
ethics,  and  the  preservation  of  re- 
sources essential  to  an  ethical  hunt- 
ing environment." 

Beyond  Fair  Chase  is  really  an 
essay,  a  meditation  on  reverence  for 
harvested  game,  respect  for  the  laiid, 
and  the  hunter's  role  as  participant  in 
the  circle  of  life.  Topics  covered  in- 
clude: The  Place  of  the  Hunter,  Knozuing 
and  Respecting  Wildlife,  Following  the 
Rules,  and  Ethics  After  the  Shot.  In  a 
chapter  called  Accepting  the  Gift, 
Posewitz  writes:  "If  there  is  a  time  for 
reverence  in  the  ethical  hunt,  it  is 
when  you  claim,  or  accept,  what  you 
have  killed." 

While  re-reading  that  chapter,  I 
was  reminded  of  a  Native  American 
rittial,  whereby  the  hunter,  aware  of 
nature's  gifts,  honors  the  game  by 
sprinkling  a  circle  of  corn  meal 
around  the  animal,  pausing  for  a 
brief  moment  of  thankful  silence. 

Citizens  of  Virginia  can  be  proud 
of  the  many  volunteer  Hunter  Edu- 
cation instructors  across  the  state, 
and  also  the  excellent  educational 
curriculum  developed  for  their  use. 
Beyond  Fair  Chase  can  be  recommend- 
ed without  reservation  as  a  supple- 
ment to  enhance  the  educational 
process. 

If  you  are  interested  in  obtaining 
copies  of  Bey  Olid  Fair  Chase,  contact 
Globe  Pequot  Press  1-800-962-0973. 


Tales  For  the  Trail:  Adventures  in  Air, 

Land  &  Water 

by  the  editors  of  Birch  Brook  Press 

2003  Birch  Brook  Press  / 

www.birchbrookpress.info 

Illustrated:  Art  from  metal  and  wood 

engraving 

ISBN:  0-913559-85-7 

Tales  for  the  Trail  is  an  anthology 
of  stories  and  poems  carefully  select- 
ed to  appeal  to  both  the  armchair 
voyager  and  the  active  outdoor 
junkie.  Two  qualities  make  this  par- 
ticular volume  exceedingly  appeal- 
ing: the  breadth  of  terrain  covered  in 
the  text,  and  the  physical  construc- 
tion of  the  book. 

Whether  it's  close  encounters 
with  bears  and  dull  chainsaws  in  the 
Green  Mountains,  or  near-death 
kayak  experiences  along  the  kudzu 
draped  Nantahala,  Tales  for  the  Trail 
dispenses  adventure  through  a  vari- 
ety of  styles:  nail-biting  narrative, 
ironic  humor,  and  the  pastoral  poet- 
ics of  landscape.  Writer  J.D. 
Mallinson  describes  waterfowl  in  the 
poem  "Lake  in  Winter." 

Revealed,  the  cnjstal  zvorld 
at  the  lake's  arctic  center. 
The  still-life  of  birds 
that  summer  thrives  there, 
migrants  from  another  season. 

Oidy  quirky  lake-fozol  stir 
They  pick  their  zvay 


across  the  icefloes  banking 
bitter  reeds,  their  ousted  home, 
stiff  and  blanched  as  dried  flax. 

Created  to  be  a  rugged  compan- 
ion on  the  trail,  nestled  inside  a  back- 
pack, it  is  equally  at  home  next  to  a 
rocking  chair  within  the  confines  of  a 
cozy  den.  It  is  a  hand-crafted,  letter- 
press volume  printed  on  hearty,  acid- 
free  paper.  Letterpress  printing  is 
labor  intensive,  but  it  enhances  the 
tactile  pleasure  of  the  reading  experi- 
ence, and  the  engraved  illustrations 
are  reminiscent  of  those  in  the  out- 
door stories  your  grandparents 
might  have  read.  Highly  recom- 
mended,   n 
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"Don't  move,  Hank,  there's  a 
buck  of  a  lifetime  walking  right 
out  into  the  open." 


Educational  Hunting  Workshops 


Novice  Upland  Game  Bird  Hunting  TBA 
Youth  Upland  Game  Bird  Hunting  TBA 
Youth  Waterfowl  Hunting  12-30-06 


Deer  Hunting 
Turkey  Hunting 
Rabbit  Hunting 


12-2-06 

Spring  07 

12-9-06 


For  more  information,  contact  Jimmy  Mootz,  VDGIF  Outdoor  Education 
Program  at:  Jimmy.Mootz@dgif.virginia.gov  or  call  804-367-0656. 
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story  and  illustration 
by  Spike  Knuth 


/was  looking  out  the  kitchen  win- 
dow to  the  yard  outside.  Sudden- 
ly, a  large  bird  swooped  down  at- 
tempting to  land  atop  an  azalea  bush 
with  wings  askew  and  tail  spread.  It 
struggled  awkwardly  for  awhile,  and 
then  dropped  down  to  the  ground.  It 
looked  around,  taking  a  couple  of 
long  strides;  its  head  moving  much 
like  a  chicken,  and  its  eyes  darting 
here  and  there.  Suddenly  it  jumped 
up  into  the  air  over  the  azalea,  with 
tail  flared  and  wings  flapping  wildly 
then  dove  headlong  into  the  middle 
of  the  azalea.  A  spray  of  white-throat- 
ed sparrows,  juncos  and  a  Carolina 
wren  came  out  from  under  the  azal- 
ea. The  big  bird  had  to  untangle  itself 
from  the  shaib  and  flew  out  to  perch 
on  a  bird  bath.  It  sat  briefly,  regaining 
its  composure  and  smoothing  its 
feathers,  then  flew  off. 

The  Cooper's  hawk  is  an  accip- 
iter;  a  master  bird  hunter.  This  one 
happened  to  be  a  young  female 
based  on  its  coloration  and  size.  It 
was  basically  brown  above  with  a 
white  breast,  streaked  vertically  with 
brown.  Female  hawks  are  bigger 
than  the  males,  and  this  hawk  was 
about  18  to  20  inches  long.  Its  close 
relative,  the  sharp-shinned  hawk,  is 
smaller,  although  a  female  sharp- 
shin  may  be  as  large  as  a  small  male 
Cooper's  hawk.  Adult  Cooper's 
hawks  are  bluish-gray  above  with 
rust-colored  barring  on  its  lower 
parts  and  on  its  head.  The  crown  is 
black,  blending  into  the  blue-gray 
back,  and  its  barred  tail,  edged  with 
white. 

Both  species  are  common  visitors 
to  suburban  backyards  attracted  by 
the  variety  of  bird  activity  at  bird 
feeders.  Sometimes  they  hunt  on  the 
wing;  their  flight  style  being  distinc- 
tive in  that  they  will  flap  a  few  times. 


Cooper's  Hawk 

Accipiter  coopehi 

and  then  glide  as  they  search  for  prey. 
Mostly  they'll  seek  out  a  hidden 
perch  and  just  wait  and  watch.  When 
unsuspecting  birds  or  small  rodents 
reveal  themselves,  theyTl  rocket  out 
from  hiding  and  swoop  down  on  it 
often  crashing  recklessly  into  trees 
and  thick  shrubs,  and  even  running 
on  the  ground  to  snatch  it.  These 
hawks  have  both  monocular  and 
binocular  vision,  as  all  raptors  do, 
giving  them  vision  many  times  more 
acute  than  humans. 

Most  of  their  diet  is  made  up  of 
birds,  but  it  will  take  rodents, 
snakes,  amphibians  and  insects  as 
well.  It  can  catch  and  carry  off 
prey  as  big  as  itself.  They  will 
carefully  pluck  their  prey  leaving 
a  ring  or  pile  of  feathers  on  the 
ground.  Like  owls,  they  will  re- 
gxirgitate  compressed  pellets  of     ^- 
bone,  fur  and  feathers,  usually 
under  their  night  roost. 

Cooper's  hawks  are 
birds  of  open  woodlands, 
woodland  edges  and  clear 
cuts.  They  nest  in  seclud- 
ed areas,  where  they  build 
a  nest  mainly  in  decidu- 
ous trees  like  sycamores  or 
cottonwoods,  but  also  occa- 
sionally in  conifers,  anywhere 
from  10  to  60  feet  up.  Old 
crow  or  hawk  nests  are  used 
with  fresh  materials  added, 
resulting  in  some  bulky 
stmctures.  Three  to  six  eggs 
are  laid  in  intervals,  resulting 
in  staggered  hatching  dates, 
and  hatchlings  of  different  sizes. 
Should  food  be  scarce,  the  small- 
er hatchlings  may  not  get  the 
food  they  need  and  in  some 
cases  are  killed  by  the  older 
siblings.  Normal  hatching 
time  is  24  to  27  days.  The 


young  are  fledged  in  about  32  days 
and  by  the  end  of  the  summer,  the 
young  of  the  year  set  off  on  their  own. 
Cooper's  hawks  are  found 
throughout  the  United  States  and 
southern  Canada  from  east  to  west. 
Northern  breeders  will  migrate  south 
but  here  in  Virginia,  Cooper's  hawks 
are  common  winter 
residents.    D 
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by  Jim  Crosby 


Weather  Emergencies  and  Preparation 


I  J /hile  there  is  much  disagreement 
WW  about  thunderstorms  and  light- 
ning, there  is  one  universal  agree- 
ment— avoid  them  entirely  if  at  all  pos- 
sible. That  can  only  be  done  if  you  have 
some  means  of  learning  of  their  im- 
pending presence  ahead  of  time. 

Of  course,  basic  to  that  is  my  fa- 
vorite old  saying:  "Sailors  must  be  sly 
and  at  all  times,  keep  a  weatlier  eye  on 
the  sky." 

Wliile  that  is  good  advice,  it  would 
help  to  have  a  warning  in  advance  of 
the  spectacle  in  the  sky.  Such  a  warning 
could  come  from  NOAA's  National 
Weather  Service  (NWS)  via  radio.  The 
NWS  has  established  radio  transmit- 
ters all  across  the  U.S.  with  a  specific  set 
of  frequencies  available  on  most  VHF- 
FM  marine  radios,  as  well  as,  specific 
weather  radio  receivers  with  warning 
alert  systems  that  will  sound  off  when 
there  is  a  weather  emergency  in  your 
vicinity.  If  you  don't  have  a  marine 
radio  on  your  boat,  these  weather  ra- 
dios are  small,  battery  operated  and 
convenient  to  carry  on  the  smallest  of 
vessels.  They  are  generally  available  in 
retail  electronic  outlets  such  as  Radio 
Shack. 

I  consider  them  so  valuable  that  I 
have  one  in  my  car,  on  my  boat  and  in 
my  home.  No,  I  am  not  generally  para- 
noid but  1  believe,  "advance  knowl- 
edge can  offer  a  means  of  advance 
preparation  and  that  could  mean  sur- 
vival of  your  property  and /or  the  life 
of  yourself  and  your  wards. 

Thunderstorms  usually  mean  a 
triple  threat:  1.)  Heavy,  flooding  rain; 
2.)  Unusually  heavy  and  sudden 
winds;  and,  3.)  Potentially  destructive 
lightning. 

Sailors  need  to  prepare  for  each  in 
a  different  way  and  the  first  step  is  to 
make  sure  every  person  on  board  has 
put  on  a  personal  flotation  device — 
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properly  fitted  and  completely  fas- 
tened. 

As  the  sailors  say,  "You  gotta  bat- 
ten down  the  hatches  and  double  up 
the  lines  for  a  heavy  blow."  Anything 
that  can  be  caught  in  the  wind  has  to  be 
stowed  below  or  securely  tied  down.  If 
the  wind  can  get  in  it  or  under  it,  it  will 
be  destroyed  or  torn  away.  Something 
as  simple  as  a  piece  of  fabric  flappiiig  in 
the  breeze  can  be  destroyed  beyond 
recognition  or  function. 

You  need  to  close  all  hatches  and 
every  means  for  water  to  seep  into  the 
hull.  As  long  as  you  can  maintain  an  air 
pocket  within  the  cabin  and  hull,  your 
boat  will  not  sink. 

"Break  out  the  foul  weather  gear  to 
keep  dry  find  prevent  hypothermia." 
Standing  in  a  wind  with  wet  clothes 
can  chill  you  so  fast  you  can  lose  your 
reasoning  ability  before  you  recognize 
what  has  happened. 

The  last  weather  emergency  to 
consider  is  lightning.  You  cannot  find  a 
subject  that  has  been  studied  more  and 
understood  less.  Not  to  reach  into  the 
areas  of  controversy,  there  is  some  com- 
mon ground  to  which  everyone  can 
subscribe:  1.)  Lightning  will  seek  and 
strike  the  highest  projection  above 
ground,  or  water,  in  the  area;  2.)  Light- 
ning is  the  most  powerful  force  nature 
has  short  of  an  atomic  bomb  and  3. )  It  is 
the  most  unpredictable  force  of  nature 
as  to  when  or  where  it  will  strike.  While 
that  is  the  bad  news,  the  good  news  is 
that  only  two  out  of  10,000  runabouts 
will  ever  be  struck  by  lightning.  The 
highest  probability  of  a  lightning  strike 
goes  to  six  out  of  a  1,000  auxiliary  sail- 
boats where  a  metal  mast  projects  up 
into  the  sky,  according  to  BoatU.S.  Ma- 
rine Insurance  Claim  files.  Now  those 
odds  are  not  very  productive  at  the 
poker  table  but  are  sdll  worth  heeding 
when  on  a  boat. 


So,  if  you  are  out  in  an  open  boat, 
lie  low  and  not  be  the  lightning  rod 
projecting  into  the  sky. 

If  you  are  on  a  sailboat,  make  cer- 
tain tliat  the  mast  is  grounded.  Accord- 
ing to  the  American  Boat  and  Yacht 
Council's  E-4  standard,  the  mast 
should  be  tall  enough  so  that  a  45-de- 
gree  line  drawn  from  the  top  does  not 
intersect  any  part  of  the  boat.  This  pro- 
vides a  "cone  of  protection"  for  the 
boat  and  crew. 

Of  course,  I  preach  to  everyone 
who  will  listen  that  the  real  secret  to 
lightning  and  foul  weather  protection 
is  "not  to  be  there  in  the  first  place" — 
and  the  real  answer  to  that  is  an  early 
warning  system  that  allows  you  to  re- 
move yourself  from  the  area  of  danger. 

Back  before  fancy  weather  radio 
receivers  became  available,  I  used  to 
carry  a  simple  AM  radio  on  board  and 
kept  it  tuned  to  a  local,  standard  broad- 
cast stafion.  You  could  enjoy  the  enter- 
tainment while  listening  for  an  electri- 
cal storm  because  lightning  will  create 
a  very  distincfive  static  crash  on  the 
AM  radio  if  a  storm  is  within  a  10-mile 
radius  of  your  location.  It  served  as  a 
pretty  neat  early  warning  and  enter- 
tainment system  in  one  small  package. 

I  alwai/s  appreciate  your  commeuts, 
sii^gesfious  aiid/or  questions.  I  can  be 
reached  by  email  at  iimcrosby&adelphia.net 
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by  Joan  Cone 


Return  of  the  Striper 


louring  Colonial  times,  striped  bass  were  everywhere  in 
£/the  Bay  Most  of  these  fish  weighed  at  least  40  pounds. 
There  is  a  recordofonefish  that  hit  the  scales  at  108  pounds! 
Overfished  for  centuries,  stripers  nearly  vanished  be- 
cause of  netting  by  commercial  interests.  Finally  a  commis- 
sion, made  up  of  Chesapeake  bordering  states,  took  control 
and  stopped  netting  and  sportfishing.  Good  results  appeared 
almost  immediately.  Today  catches  are  limited  along  with 
size  restrictions. 

Menu 

On  the  Bay  Oyster  Soup 

Striped  Bass  Fillets  Dijon 

Spinach  and  Avocado  Salad 

Marble  Cake 

*OnThe  Bay  Oyster  Soup 

24  fresh  shucked  Maryland  oysters,  drained  and 
juice  reserved 

1  tablespoon  butter 
Dash  Tabasco 

2  cups  whole  milk 
Sea  salt  to  taste 

Cracked  black  pepper  to  taste 

1  tablespoon  fine  diced  parsley 
Oyster  crackers  or  Rustic  French  Baguette 

Get  a  2-quart  saute  pan  red  hot.  Add  butter.  Tabasco  and 
oyster  juice  quickly.  Cook  hard  for  1  minute.  Add  the  milk 
and  bring  just  to  a  boil.  Season  with  sea  salt  and  fresh  ground 
pepper.  Add  oysters  and  serve.  Serve  4  guests  6  oysters  each 
with  equal  broth.  Garnish  with  parsley.  Wonderful  with  oys- 
ter crackers  or  Rustic  French  Baguette. 
*Recipe  from  the  "26th  Annual  National  Oyster  Cook-Off, 
2005,  at  Leonardtown,  MD 

Striped  Bass  Fillets  Dijon 

4  6- to  8-ou nee  striped  bass  fillets  ) 

Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

4  tablespoons  (V2  stick)  unsalted  butter,  melted 

2  tablespoons  Dijon  mustard 

1  tablespoon  fresh  lemon  juice 

1  to  2  teaspoons  Worcestershire  sauce 

6  tablespoons  fresh  white  breadcrumbs 

Chopped  fresh  parsley 

Lemon  wedges 

Preheat  oven  to  450°  F.  Butter  a  1 3x9x2-inch  glass  bak- 
ing dish.  Arrange  fish  fillets  in  prepared  dish.  Season  with  salt 
and  pepper.  Blend  butter,  Dijon  mustard,  lemon  juice  and 
Worcestershire  sauce  in  small  bowl.  Spread  'A  of  butter  mix- 
ture over  each  fillet,  covering  completely.  Sprinkle  'A  of 
breadcrumbs  over  each.  Bake  fish  until  just  cooked  through, 


about?  minutes.  Sprinkle  parsley  over  i 
lemon  wedges.  Makes  4  servings. 


lets  and  garnish  with 


Spinach  and  Avocado  Salad 

1  cup  sliced  avocado 

2  teaspoons  lemon  juice 

6  cups  baby  spinach  leaves 

2  oranges,  peeled  and  cut  into  sections 

'A  to  V2cup  Cata I ina  dressing 

6  tablespoons  orange  juice 

4  tablespoons  pecan  halves,  toasted 

Toss  avocado  with  lemon  juice  in  large  bowl.  Add 
spinach,  orange  sections,  dressing  and  orange  juice;  toss 
lightly.  Spoon  onto  4  salad  plates.  Sprinkle  with  pecans  just 
before  serving.  Makes  4  servings. 

Marble  Cake 

When  I  was  young,  my  mother  would  ask  me  what  kind 
of  a  birthday  cake  I  would  like  her  to  make.  My  answer  al- 
ways was  the  same  -  a  marble  cake. 

Vi  cup  butter,  softened 

1  '/2  cups  sugar 

2  V4  cups  cake  flour 

2  '/2  teaspoons  baking  powder 

V4  teaspoon  salt 

1  cup  milk 

1  teaspoon  vanilla 

4  egg  whites 

Va  teaspoon  salt 

Chocolate  Mixture 

1  '/2  ounces  melted  unsweetened  chocolate,  cooled 

1  teaspoon  cinnamon 

1 V4  teaspoon  ground  cloves 

Va  teaspoon  soda 

In  a  large  mixing  bowl,  gradually  add  sugar  to  butter  and 
beat  until  very  light  and  creamy.  Mix  together  cake  flour,  bak- 
ing powder  and  salt.  Add  these  ingredients  in  3  parts  to  the 
butter  mixture  alternately  with  thirds  of  milk.  Add  vanilla. 
Whip  egg  whites  with  salt  until  stiff  but  not  dry;  set  aside.  In 
another  large  bowl,  combine  melted  chocolate,  cinnamon, 
cloves  and  soda.  Separate  the  cake  batter  into  2  parts.  Add  V2 
the  batter  to  the  Chocolate  Mixture.  Now  fold  V2  of  the  egg 
whites  into  the  light  batter  and  V2  into  the  dark  batter. 

Preheat  oven  to  350°  F.  Grease  a  9-inch  tube  pan.  Place 
large  spoonfuls  of  batter  in  it,  alternating  the  light  and  the 
dark  dough.  Bake  the  cake  for  about!  houruntil  ittestsdone. 
After  cooling,  sprinkle  with  Confectioner's  sugar  or  spread 
with  a  Chocolate  or  White  icing.     D 
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by  Lynda  Richardson 


Memory  Cards:  Film  for  Digital  Photography 


Memory,  or  media  cards,  are  the 
"film"  for  digital  photography. 
They  are  available  in  different  for- 
mats and  each  type  offers  varying 
amounts  of  storage  capacity.  Some 
memory  cards  have  fast  recording 
and  download  speeds  while  others 
may  offer  protection  against  the  acci- 
dental erasing  of  files.  The  best  thing 
about  a  memory  card  is  tliat  once  you 
fill  it  up  and  download  your  photo- 
graphs from  it,  you  can  reformat,  and 
use  the  card  over  and  over  again! 
Cool,  eh? 

The  most  popular  memory  card 
formats  are  the  Compact  Flash  (CF), 
Secure  Digital  (SD),  Memory  Stick 
(MS),  Smart  Media  (SM)  and  xD- 
Memory  (XD).  You  can't  pick  any 
meciia  card  you  want,  you  have  to 
use  the  type  that  works  specifically 
witli  your  digital  camera. 

This  should  be  stated  in  your 
camera  manual  so  check  before  you 
buy. 

Memory  card  storage  capacities 
range  from  32  MB  up  to  8GB,  and  cost 
$20  to  $400  per  card.  Determining  the 
size  card  you  need  depends  on  sever- 
al factors;  the  resolution  of  your  cam- 
era, the  capacity  of  the  memory  card, 
the  image  recording  quality  you  se- 
lect (like  low  jpeg  or  RAW),  and  how 
the  camera  compresses  the  images. 

For  example,  if  you  are  using  a 
Canon  lOD  6.3  megapixel  digital 
camera  and  a  2GB  compact  flash 
memory  card,  you  will  be  able  to  cap- 
ture 304  RAW  files  on  that  card. 
Using  the  same  camera  and  memory 
card,  if  you  switched  the  image 
recording  quality  to  the  lowest  quali- 
ty jpeg  setting,  then  you  could  cap- 
ture 999  images  on  the  same  card! 

Always  carry  more  than  one 
memory  card  with  you  and  never  de- 


pend on  one  card  for  too  many  of 
your  most  important  photographs. 
You  never  know  when  a  card  will  go 
"bad"  and  the  images  become  unre- 
coverable. I  normally  take  at  least  5 
2GB  cards  with  me  on  an  average 
shoot  where  I  am  recording  every- 
tliing  in  RAW.  This  way,  if  a  card  goes 
bad,  I  won't  loose  too  many  shots  per 
card. 

I  hope  this  article  gives  you  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  memory  cards. 

Stay  tuned  for  December's  Photo 
Tips  column  when  I  present  "Holi- 
day Gift  Ideas  for  the  Digital  Photog- 
rapher!" Happy  Shooting!  D 

You  are  invited  to  submit  one  to  five  of 
your  best  images  to  "Image  of  the 
Month,"  Virginia  Wildlife  Magazine, 
P.O.  Box  11104,  (4010  West  Broad 
Street),  Richmond,  VA,  23230-1104. 
Send  original  slides,  high  quality  prints, 


or  high  res  jpeg  files  on  disk  and  include  a 
self  addressed,  stamped  envelope  or  other 
shipping  method  for  return.  Also,  please 
include  any  pertinent  information  re- 
garding how  and  where  the  image  was 
captured,  what  camera,  film  and  settings 
you  used.  I  hope  to  see  your  image  as  our 
next,  "Image  of  the  Month! " 

News  You  Can  Use: 

January  17-21,  2007  -  The  North 
American  Nature  Photography  As- 
sociation's 2007  Annual  Summit  is 
soon  approaching  so  make  your 
reservations  now!  This  year's  event 
will  take  place  at  the  beautiful  Wynd- 
ham  Palm  Springs  Resort  in  Palm 
Springs,  Ca.  For  more  information  go 
to  the  NANPA  Web  site  at 
http://umno.iuinpa.orglhome.html.  See 
you  there! 


Mim^mBmim 


Congratulations  go  to  Shirley  McDaniel,  of  Mechanicsville,  for  her  totally  cute  photograph  of 
baby  squirrels  checking  out  their  surroundings  in  a  neighbor's  backyard.  Shirley  captured 
"Full  House"  using  a  Kodak  Easy  Share  CX7430  digital  camera.  Great  spotting  Shirley! 
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2006  Limited  Edition  Virginia  l/V/7c////e Collector's  Knife 

This  years  knife  has  been  customized  fc^r  us  by  Buck  Knives.  Each  knife  is  individually  serial  numbered,  and  comes  with  a 
distijictive  rosewood  handle  and  gold  lettering.  Tliis  year's  knife  alst)  includes  two  white-tailed  deer  etched  on  the  blade. 
Tills  custom  knife  not  onl>'  comes  with  a  leather  sheath,  but  also  a  custom  made  solid,  chern,'  box  with  a  decorative 
wildlife  scene  engraved  on  the  cover. 

Item  #VW406  $85 .00  each 
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Virginia  V[/ildlife  Caps 

Our  caps  feature  three  unique  designs.  Each  cap  is 
!()()"(.  cotton, size  adjustable  and  embroidered  with 
the  V 'irgiiiki  W  iUllife  logo.  $  11 .9S  each 

High  profile  -  Camo  with  Black  Letters  -  Item  ==^VW-1 1 3 
Higli  profile  -  Blaze  Orange  -Item«VWll4 

Higli  profile  -  Camo  withTan  Letters    -  Item  =  VW 1 1 2 
Higli  profile  -  Virginia  Wildlife  -  Item  *\'W  1 20 

Low  profile-  Virginia  Wildlile  -Item*VW119 


To  Order 

Visit  the  Department's 

Web  Site  at: 

www.dgif.virginia.gov 

Or  Call  (804)  367-2569 

Please  allow  3  to  4  weeks  for  delivery. 
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«   Field  Dressing  made  easy 
«  Cape  out  your  trophy  for  mounting 
♦  Professionally  butcher  a  door  into 
great  tasting  venlsonl 


Virginia  Wildlife  DVD 

"A  Professional  Guide  to  Field  Dressing, 
Skinning  iuid  Butchering  UTiite-Tailed  Deer." 

Tills  \  ideo  was  produced  to  give  you 
stei>by-step  instructions  on  how  to  field 
dress  a  deer  as  demonstrated  b\'  VDGIF 
Wildlife  Biologist  Ron  Hughes.  Tlien,  pro 
fessional  butcher  and  hunter  education  in- 
structor Rob  Bingel  demonstrates  the  best 
way  to  cape  out  a  deer  for  mounting.  Tlie 
video  really  gets  good  when  he  shows  in 
detail  how  to  de-bone  and  professionally 
butcher  a  deer  using  only  a  knife  and  a 
hacksaw. 

B)  the  end  t)f  the  video  you  will  learn 
how  to  make  buttertl)'  chops,  de-bone  a 
front  shoulder  tie  up  a  roast  using  a  butch- 
er's knot,  be  able  to  identify'  all  the  proper 
cuts  of  meat  on  a  deer,  and  more! 


Virginia  Wild  life  Music  CD 

Virginia  Wildlife  is  excited  to  offer  a 
compelling  and  li\'ely  array  of  classic 
Celtic  and  Appalachian  music  that 
celebrates  Virginia's  wildlife  and  nat- 
ural resources.  TItIs  musical  jtjumey 
is  composed  and  performed  b)'  Tim- 
othy Seaman,  of  Williamsburg,  Va., 
along  with  guest  appearances  from 
other  musical  masters.  (Total  time 
66:32  min.) 


Item#VW-219 


$10.00  each 


ltem*VW250 


$12.00  Includes  S&H 
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h  This  Holiday  Season 
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Give  The  Gift  That 

Will  Be  Enjoyed 

All  Year  Long 


'«;' 


ViRGIHIAWumMAfiliM 


For  a  limited  time  only  you  can  give  Virginia 
Wildlife  magazine  to  10  of  your  friends  for  only 
$10.00  each.  That's  a  savings  of  $25  over  the  reg- 
ular subscription  price!  This  special  holiday  offer 
expires  January  31, 2007. 

Remember,  even  one  subscription  to  Virginia 
Wildlife  magazine  is  still  a  great  gift  at  the  low 


price  of  just  $12.95  per  year.  Simply  include  the 
full  name  and  address  of  the  person  or  persons  to 
whom  you  would  like  to  send  a  subscription.  All 
orders  must  be  prepaid.  Make  your  check  payable 
to  Treasurer  of  Virginia.  Mail  to  Virginia  Wildlife, 
RO.  Box  1 1 104,  Richmond,  VA  23230- 1 104. 
Please  allow  6-8  weeks  for  delivery. 


For  Virginia  Wildlife  subscription  calls  onlv  1-800-7 10-9369 

Fwclvc  issues  for  $12.95 

All  other  calls  to  (804)  367-1  ()()() 

Visit  our  Web  Site  at  www.dgif.virginia.gov 


